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THIS EXTRAORDINARY OFFER IS LIMITED! 


The opportunity will cease Jan. 25, 1868. 


Webster’s Royal Quarto Dictionary, 


New, ILLtustraTED, UNABRIDGED, Price $12.00, may now be obtained in exchange for a little effort in the 
Educational Field. Secure for the American Educational Monthly FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS, and send 
us twenty dollars. 

Upon the receipt of the names and money, with accurate post-office addresses, we will mail to the subscribers the MONTHLY 
for one year, and send immediately, by Express, to the person remitting the cash and names, a perfect copy of the above- 
named invaluable book. . 

This is indeed a rare opportunity to secure a@ real prize, on easy and liberal terms. 

Agents wanted in every locality. Regular Agency terms (without the prize) sent when applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome St., New York, 


CULTURE; 
FOR SCHOOLS AND HOMES. 


What are the Means by which the Mental Faculties may be best 
Developed and Strengthened.—_How Much, and When, and 
How te Study.—How to acquire the Art of render- 
ing One’s self Agreeable.—What are the Errors 
into which the Young are likely to fall, 

—What the Habits they should 
most carefully avoid. 


These are questions which have been greatly neglected. With scarcely a word of counsel in his whole scholastic course, the 
youth is expected to develop, for himself, mental success and social excellence. To remedy this defect is the design of 


MENTAL AND Socran CULTURE; 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR 
SCELOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By L. C. LOOMIS, A. M., M. D. 


PRESIDENT OF WHEELING FEMALE COLLEGE. 





CONTENTS. 

I. How To Ostsin KNow.epGE.—IL. OpsERVATION, READING, LECTURES, CONVERSATION, AND MEDITATION COMPARED.— 
III. Rvures ReLatinc 10 OpservaTion.—IV. Or Books AND READING.—V. JUDGMENT OF Books.—VI. Or Living In- 
STRUCTIONS AND LxectrvrEes.—VII. RuLes OF IMPROVEMENT BY CONVERSATION.—VIII. Practica Hints: How anp 
WHEN TO Speak AND WHat To Say.—IX. Or Stupy oR MeEpiTaTion.—X. OF FixinG THE AtreNTION.—XI. Or EN- 
LARGING THE CAPACITY OF THE Minp.—XII. Or Improvinc THE MemMoRy.—XIII, Or Setr-Controit.—XIV. A Curer- 
FUL Disposition.—XV. Po.tteNess.—XVI. Practica, Hints ON BEHAVIOR, 


It may be used with advantage as a NEW READING BOOK in schools. 
Specimen sent postpaid for 75 cents, the wholesale price. 
READY AUGUST 10th, 1867. 





METIC, 


GIVING 
I. Appition, SusTRAcTion, MULTIPLICATION, AND Division TABLES, ARRANGED ON A New, SIMPLE, AND ORIGINAL PLAN. 
—II. StwpLe FRACTIONS (TO TWELFTHS), FRACTIONAL EQuiIvVALENTS, AND MixepD Numsers.—III. DectwaL Fractions 
(10 THOUSANDTHS).—IV. TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS), WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES, 
INVOLVING THE Actual Use of Measures. 
The author believes that a’book tor beginners should contain results, not processes. Leaving the latter for each teacher to 


determine for himself, he has given only the fundamental facts of arithmetic. When these are memorized, a sure foundation 
will be laid for the comprehension of the principles of arithmetic. The work is adapted to any series. 


Bound in flexible cloth, price 20 cents, Sent postpaid on receipt of the money. 
J.W.SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
430 Broome St., New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN T) 


HAVE JUST 


Two Full Cargoes of the 








RECEIVED BA C 0 


Finest New. Crop: Teas. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State. | 12,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Geo. Shotton. 


In addition to these large 
Japan’ Teas, the Company are constantly. receiving , 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas frony 
the Moyune district of China, which are unrivalled 
for fineness and delicacy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the fits which 
have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with 
the American houses, leaving out of the account en- 
tirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

ist. The American house in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales.or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in the conntry have 
made their immense fortunes through their houses in 
China. 
2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the for- 
eign exchange used in the purchase of Téas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 8 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the , and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about-10 

er cent. 
5th. The Speculator sells it to’ the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per-cent. 

6th. The Wholesate Tea DSaler sells it to the Whole- 


of Black and | 





sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

jth. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail} 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. | 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL | 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. ‘< - , 

haley | ne have added to these EIcHT profits 4 
many broke! cartages, storages, cooperages an 
. waste, and add the original ona the Tea, it will be 

perceived what the Consumer hastopay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than other dealers, 

be pro — = do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages 
and waste, with the exception of a small commission 
paid for purchasing to.our correspondents in China 
and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves, which, on our sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, Consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices, with the 
small additional expense of transportation, as though 
they bought them at our warehouses in the city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this; Let 
each person wishing to join,in a Club say how much 
Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price 
from our Price List, as published in. the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts 
plainly on the list, as seen in the Club Order in next 
column, and when the Clab is complete, send it to us 
by mail, and we will put.each party’s ins te 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with.the 
cost, 80 there need be no confusion in. their distribu- 
tion—each getting’ exactly what he orders, and 
no more. e cost of transportation the members 
can divide oaultably enjong themselves. 

Parties sending Clab or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office Drafts ‘or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we. will for- 
ward by express, to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Cius. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 











| name. either wholly or in part, as thi 





no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may ee rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as — come direct 
fromthe Custom House stores to oar Warehonses. 
We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at. our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 
The Company have. selected, the, following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs, They are. sold at cargo, prices, the 


| same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 


list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


Colones (muck). 7Qc., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
Mix K réen and Black), 70c., 8Oc., 90c., best 


$1 per b. 
English Breakfast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$I 10, best $1 20 per tb 


z rial (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
St 25 et omy “,¢ 

Young oe (Green), 8Oc., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per lo. 

Uncolored, Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 

rik. 

Gunpowder (Green), $1 °25, best $1 50. 


$1.25) per Ib. 
Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25¢., 30c., 35c., best 40c. 
per pound, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house Keep- 
ers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, 
can economize,in that article by-using our FRENCH 
BREAKFAST and DINNER COFFEE, which we 
sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and-warrant 
to give perfect satisfaction. 


Ciub Order. 
Epwarps, St. LAWRENcE Co., N. Y., t 
June 8, 1867. 
Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPANY, ~ 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sims—lI herewith send you another order ‘for 
Tea. The last was duly received, and gives general 
satisfaction, As long as wee send us such good Tea, 
you may, expect a continuation of our patronage. 
Ship this.as the other, and oblige, 
Your ob’t servant, AVID C. McKEE. 


» Japan 2.0... 6.2.6. J: Havens. .at $1 25.... 
. do. do. wat ‘ 
. Gunpowder do... 
. JAPAN.) .......... S. Curtis .:: 
. Young Hyson.... Cs) 

1 do. Japan 

And fifteen others. 


Sn Bie’ 
Ssxsss 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by ~es together,can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides 
the, Express charges), by sending directly to 
* The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise them- 
selves as branches of our Establishment, or copy oar 

ey are or 
imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any 
case, authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE ORDERS and Drafts make payable 
to the order of The Great American Tea Comj .ny. 
Direct Letters and Orders te 


THE GREAT AMERICAN THA CO, 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Post-orricE Box 5643, New York Cirr. 








" amerionn 


Sshool Mustitute,” ounded 1855, 


IS A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU :* 


f» To aid alt ab tnt well-qualified Teachers; | 


2. To represent Teachers who desire positions; 


3. To give parents information of good schools; 
4. To sell, rant, and exchange school properties. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A M., Actuary, 430 Broome St., (near Broadway), New York. 
Treasurer. 


M. J, YOUNG; Sécre' 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 39 BRATTLE ST,, BOSTON. G. S. WOODMAN, A. M,, Manager. 


“The Right Teacher fer the Right Place.” 


‘ormation of Teachers will be farnished, which shall embrace—Opportunities for education; special 
qualification for teaching; experience, and in what schools; 


ces; age; 
c likeness. We in 


Inj 


candidate's letter, and sometimes:a 


photographi 
tunity for selection, 


¥F. M. BROWN, 


t 





85 expected ; 
> and thus give oppor- 


WT 


several 





Twelve years’ trial has proved the “+ AmmR. ScHo0L Istrrore” a useful and efficient auxiliary in the Educa- 


tional Machinery of our country. 


Its patrons and friends are among the first ¢dacational and business men. 


Terms: Two Doliars, on gtving erder fer Teacher.. When teacher is accepted, Three 
Dollars additional. Postages used in corresponding with Principals, and in their bedalf with. candi- 


dates, will be chatged, 


When we incur extra expense and, assume, unusual 
examining a tate Teacher, we make corresponding charges. .Nocharge to. Public Schools. 





bility in seb g and 


4 Principals, School Officers, and others, should give early notice'of what Teachers they may want. 
4a Testimony for “* AMER. SoH09L IN3t."’ from highest educational and business authorities sent when required. 








Teachers’ 


43 Teachers who wish positions should have ‘* Application Form.” 


Bulletin. 


The Monraty is taken by the leading 


Principals and School Officers, hence represeatation in this Bulletin is most efficient, 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: Number int 


4 


bh refers to 





ing each 
Candidate’ $ application on file at Amer. ScHoon INs?. Name of School or College signifies that Candidate has 
been i 





thus named,* If ‘*Ed.’" precedes name of School, Candidate has been educated 
there, not graduated, Figure following denotes nismber of years experience. Branches ta 
as.t@ be understood, Names of Foreign languages spoten by Candidate are in Italics, 
Church of which Candidate is 2 membér—B. for- Baptist ; 
Dutch Reformed; E., Episcopal; L., Lutherah; M:, Methodist; P., Presbyterian. ** Home,” as ** 
Home,” means $800 Cash Selery and Board, Washing, Fuel and Light fe 


it are so abbreviated 
Then follows name of 
‘ongregational; R., Roman Catholic; D. R 


$800 and 


Cl, © 








Ladies—English, French, Drawing. ete. 


25G—Po’kcepsie Inst. *7 ; Eng., Maths., Latin, El. 
Piano; P. ; $300 and Home, 


257—Rutgerss 3; Eng., French, M.; $300 and 
Hom 


258—New London Inst. ; 5; Eng., Maths., French, 
Latin, Italian. 

Z59— Hillside Sem. «3 35 Eng., Maths., French, El. 
Latin; P. 

260—Ed. Conn. Lit. at 1z; Eng., Maths., 
French, Drawing, Painting; E.; $400 and Home. 

261—E4. N.Y. 3 25 Eng.,:Maths., Latin, French, 
El. German; M.; $250 and Homie. 

26:2—N. ¥ Nor. Sch.; $; Eng., Maths., Latin ; B.; 
$300 and Home. 

263—Lima; 1; Eng., Maths., Sciehces;' French, 
Latin, Singing, Gymnastics, M.; $300 and Home. 

264 — Ed. Mt. Holyoke; I; Eng., Maths., El 
Latin ; \P.3 $500. 

220 Nor. Sch. ; 3; Eng., Maths., Drawing; 

$3co and. Home. 

gg 8 irae Inst.; Eng., Maths., French; E 
Fe i ca Nor. Sch. : 5; Eng., Maths; Cl.; 

508 Holyoke; Eng., Maths., Latin; $300 and 


269 — Lewiston Sem,;.'3; Eng., Maths., Latin, 
French, German; $500. 

27 70—Ed. Hartford Sem.; Eng., Maths., Latin. 

27 1—Pairfield Sem. ; 3; Eng., — Latin, El. 
French, Drawing, Gymnastics ; B.; + 

272—Ed. N. Granville; 2; Eng., “Maths, ER. 
French, Gymnastics ;:Cl.; $700. 

2273—Ed. Pa. 
ne Singing; P. 

= —Pa. Nor. Sch.; * reat Maths., Latin, 
. German, Drawing; E. ; 
3 ayo te Mt. Holyokes 8 ; Eng., Mathai; French; 


“270—Fe. Edward; 7; Eng:, Maths., El. German, 
Latin, Drawing, Gymnastics; E.; $500. 

27 7—Ed._Mt. Holyoke; 45 Eng., Maths, Drawing! 
.and Gymnasties ; Cl. 

278—Boston’ Nor.’ Sch. 3 Ehg., Mathi.," French, 
Latin; Cl.; $200 and Home. q 


si 
Nor. Sch.; 2; Eng., Maths., Eb 


279—Kimball Acad: ; 5; Eng., Maths., Latin; Cl 

28O0—Andover; 1; ae Maths,, Latin, French, 
Drawing; Paintng ; Cl; 

2S2—Ed. Vassar; 2; Eng., Maths., French; B. ; 
$300 and, Home, 


283—New Hampton; 2; Eng., Maths, French, 


Latin; Bx 
284—Kimball Acad.; 2; a Maths., Latin, 
French; Drawing ; (CL. ; $40 anid Home. 


2$85—Philadelphia ; 8; Eng., French, Drawing, 
Gymnastics ;: $400 and Home. 
2S6—Ed: Vassar; ‘4; Eng.,; Maths., Latin; D. R 
$300 and Home. 
mA. 2S7—Ed. N. French ; 
300. 
288—Troy Sem.; 10;’Eng., Maths., Latin, French, 
Spanish ; 
289—Wilbraham ; 3; Eng., Maths., Latin, French, 
German 
290M. Holyoke; 3; Eng., Maths., Latin ; Cl.; 
$300 and Home. 
291—Cleveland Sem, ; 6; Eng., Maths., Drawing ; 
E. ; $4co. : 
292—Xenia Sem. ; 
$350 and Home. 
aaron Troy ; Eng., Maths., Drawing, Painting; 


C.; 1; Eng.; Maths., El. 


3; Eng,, Maths., Latin; P.; 


ahs. Alban’s; 1, Eng., Maths,, French, Latin; 


505 citoughton Sem, ; 2; Eng., Maths., Latin; P. 
296—Mt. Holyoke ; 16: Eng., Maths., French; 
German, Spanish, Drawing ; "E.: ; $600. 

297 —Dio Lewis’ Nor. Inst.; 1; Gymnastics, Phy- 


29984, Mt. Holyoke; Eng., Maths., Latin ; $3c0 


and Home. 
300+Mt: Holyoke; 3; Eng., Maths. ;. E; $600. 


301—Pinkerton ‘Acad. Eng. Maths., EL. Music, 


Gymnastics ; 
302—Ei, Seward Inste ; Eng., Maths., French ; P. 
aths., Latin, German, 


3O04—Ed. Me.; 6; Eng., 
Prench 7D. R. 
805—E4.1 Ithaca AcadJe-5 7°Eng., Maths, Gym- 
3 P.: $500. 


astieton 5 1; Eng, Maghs., French ; $300 











jand Home. 


P. 307—Hartford ; 1; Eng., Mathes French, Latin ; 
; $300 and Home. 
309—Me. Holyoke; Eng., Maths., Gymnastics ; 
E... $500. 
Ladies—Music, etc, 


503—Fort Edward; 2; Piano, Singing, Drawing, 
Painting, Eng., Maths. ; French, German; $600. 

504—Castleton ; 3; Piano, Singing, Eng., Maths, ; 
Cl. ; $300 and Home. 

505—Ed -Moravian Sem.;,, Piano, Eng., French, 
German ; L.; $250 and Home. 

506—Ed. Pa. ; 2; Piano, Eag., German ; $350 and 


Home. 

507=Ballston Spa; 1; Piano, Singing, Painting; 
B.; §e 
50:3—New bog Nor. Sch.; 8; Piano, Singing, 
Eng., Maths 700. 

309—Halt Moin Acad.; Piano, Eng., Maths., 
French; Drawing ..Painting; $250 and Home. 

510—Nashville Acad ; 2; Piano, Eng., French; C.; 
$350 and Home. 

511—Ed. Caty Sem.; 2; Piano, Guitar, Singing, 
French, German, Eng., M S35 Ee 

$12—Ed, Napanoch Sem,: Piano, Singing, Eng, 
Maths., Latin, French ; $200 ind Home, 

5 13—Lewisburgh Inst. ; 43 Piano, Melodeon, Eng., 
Latin, French ; B.; $300 and Home. 


514—M. Holyoke; 23 Piano, Eng., Maths., El. |" 


Latin, French, German ; P23 $600. 

515—E4. Pa. Nor. Schi ; 7; Piano, Organ, Melo- 
deon,’Eng., Mathis , Gymnastics ; $300 and Home. 

516 — Maplewood $ 1; Pia Organ; Singing, 
Eng., Maths., Latin, German, B.; 

317—Chesnut Hill; Piano, Sin “ Eng. ; : 6, 

515—Bariingtow Sem. j 63 Piano, Guitar, Eng., 
Maths., Latin, French, German, italian, Drawing; 
$400 and Home. 

5 19—Ed. Ky. ;:3 > Piano, Singing, Eng., Maths,, 
French ; B. 

520—Ed. Lansingburgh ; 6;) Piano, Eng; Maths. ; 
P. ; $400 and Home. 

521—Ea. England; 16; Piano, French, Eng. ; B 

522—Ed. Auburn; Piano, Singing, Eng., Drawing; 
$375 and Home. 

523—+-Ed. Ind.; — Guitar, Singing, Eng., 

Maths. ; E.; $400 and H ome. 

524—Ed. Baltimore; 3 ; Piano, Eng., Drawing; B. 

525—Ed. New York; 7; Piano, Eng., French, 
Drawing, Painting; E. 

5 26—Ed. Springfield Sem. ; 6; Piano, Singing; E.; 
$400 and Home. 


527—Mt. Holyoke; Piand, Eng.j\Maths,, Latins C.; 


El. French ; Cl. 

5: 2S—Ed. Baltimore; 4; Piana, Eng. Maths., Fl 
French; B 

520) Borting on Sem: ; 10; Piano; Eng.,""M ths., 
French ; E. ; $800. 

530—Ed. Newark; 12, Piano. Singing, Melodeon, 
Organ, Eng., French, Latin, E. ; $500,and Home. 

531—Ct. Nor. Sch.; 5; Piano,’ Singing, Eng., 
Maths , Latin. 

532—Ed. Masters; 2; Piano, Singing; $400 and 
Home, 

43:3—Lyon's Acad. ; Piano, Singing ; E. 

534—N, J. Nor. Sch.; 5 ; Piano, Singing. 

535 — Ed. Italy; 15; Piano, Guitar, Singing, 
Italian, Drawing 

5365-spingler Inst.);, 15 ; Piaho, Singing, Eng.; P.; 
$500 and Home. 

537—Ed. Masters; 3; Piano, Singing; E 33 ose 

538—Providence Mus. Inst. ; 3; Ae we og oy bee 

539—Ed. Masters; 7; Piano, Guitar; P. 5 $400 
and Home. 

540—Ed. Italy ; 8; Piano, Singing. 

541—Music,Vale; 13, Piano, Guitar, Singing. 

Ladies--- Drawing, Painting, ‘etc. 

663—Ed. St. Mary’s Hall ; Drawing,\Painting; Eng- 
Maths., German, E.; $800. 

664—E4. Masters ; 12; Drawing, Painting, French, 
Pees Guitar ; E.; $790. 

665—Ed. Masters; 33 Drawing, Painting. New 
York City. 

666—Ed. N. Y.; Drawing, Painting, Eng., El. 
Piano; E. 

-667—New Hampton; 3; Drawing, Pa nting, French, 
Latin; B.; $500 

668—Ed, Granville; Drawing, Painting; E.; $2cc 
and Home. 


Foreign Ladies, etc. 
663—Prasins 9; French, German, Piano. 
664—Germany ; 10; French, German, 
$65—Ed. Germany ; 16; French, German, Piano; L. 
666—Ed. France; 9; French; E. 
667—Ed. Germany ; 8; French, German, Piano; E. 
668—Ed. France ; 355 ‘French, Ek Spanish; E.iy $400. 
669—Germany; 1; French, Gorman, Drawing, 

Piano, Singing ; $300 and Homes | 1 
670—Ed. France; 10; French, Piano; E. 
Geutlemen---English, Maths., Classics, 
French; German, Military Tactics, &c. 
907—Yale; Eng,, Maths., Classies; Cl., $100c. 
908— Middlebury 5 3 33 Eng., Maths., Classics; C.; 


ha "909—Polytechnic (Troy); M- -ths., Nat. Sciences ; 


912—Yale; ; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
German;'Cl.; $1280 
9 1:3—Hobart ; 25 ‘Eng. Maths. Classics; E.; $1¢00. 
914--Fe Ct. Nor. Sc b.5 ; Eng., Maths, Book- 
kecpings E $700 and eis? 
ed Helena: 155 Eng., Maths., Book-keep- 
tape Drawing; 


316—Rochésier Ua, :Enz., Maths., Classics, French, 
German ; $1090. 
918- Hamilton; Eng., Maths., Classics, 
919—Williams; Eng., Maths., Classics ; $1000, 
920—Union ; 20; Eng. » Maths., Classics ; $3000. 
922—Ed. Lawrence Un.; 13; Eng., Maths., Latin’; 
$700. South -o1 
923—Dartmouth ; 13 Eng.,; Maths., Classics; $100c. 
9:24—Yale; Eng., Maths., Classics; B.y $1500. 
925-—-Yale; Eng., Maths, Classics, French, EB), 
Drawing; €; $1000. 
_ a Tenity (Ireland); 15; Eng.;'Maths., Classics, 
Freon 
927—-Yale; Eng.,.Maths., Classics; :E.; $820, 
9<S—Ed. Vt.; 11; Eng-yMaths., Classics, French, 
Nat. Sciences, Drawing, Gymnastics; $10co. 
ale; 'b3} Bng:, Maths.,.'French, singing, 
Drawing; Gymnastics; “Cl. ; $1200 and Home. 
930—Antioch ; 7; Eng. » Maths., Classics, French, 
German; $1000. 
931—Ea. Va.; +3 33 Eng.,; Mathr., Classies, French, 
German; E.; $1000. 
932—Orseg oO: Acad 5 25; ~— 3 Maths., German, 
Singing, rt D. R.; $1coo. 
935—Lafayette; 8; noe Maths., Classics, Mil. 
Tactics. 
Poe--B4, England ; 4; Eng., Maths , Latin, French, 


35 2Re bay ag - 63 ‘Eng., Maths. Drawing, 
Piano, S.nging; CL; $ 1200, 

936—Howdoin; 4;°Engi, Maths. | Classics; Nat. 
Sciences, French, Rte B., shee $ tooo. 4 

937—Ed N. ¥. Nor. Sch.; 5; Eng.. Maths., Class- 
les, French, German, Singing ; D.R. 
3 23S Taninss 43 .Eng-x Maths4) Classics; E.; 
T1006 

939—Genesee; 2; Eng., Maths., Classics, Nat. 
Sciences, French, German; E.; $1500." 

940—Middletown ; 33 Eng., Maths., Classics, 
French, German, Nat. Sciences; M.; $1200. 

Pel y-Romiains 10; Eng., Maths., Classics, French, 
Germzn; M.; $1500. 

942—Eu. ~ 3 26; Eng., Maths,, Classics, 
Freach j E.;:$1090. 

Foreign Gentlemen--- Also American 

Gentlemen who Teach Music. 

Si—Ed,. France; 7; French, German, Drawing, 
Piano; C.; $800. 

S2—Ed. , Italy ; 343 French, German, Italian, Spanish. 

S3—Paris ; 23; French, Italian, « lassics. 

S4—Germany ; 63 German. New York city only. 

teh rage 63 French, Classics, Drawing, Gyminas- 


eka “Germany ; 7; Piano, Organ, Singing; L.; 
534 
87 Germatiy 205° Piano; Organ, Singing, &c.; 


PBB taglad 10; French, Italian, Singing, Draw- 

ing; $1 

No— ta, Spain; 30; French, Spanish; C. 
90—France; 23 French, Classic, Singing, Violin; 

E.; $1000. 


91—Germany ; 2; French, German, Gymnas-ics; L, 





92—Paris; 2; French, Classics ; . 
93—Yale; 25; Piano, Singing; E. 





SCHOOL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, RENT, OR EXCHANGE. 

The AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY is read by most of the Principals and School Proprietorsin the country, 
hence we have unparalleled facilites for learning of persons who desire to buy, sell, or exchange School Property. 
By our plan Schools. may be‘ offcred: without exposure to the embarrassment of open announcements. 

TERMS.—Five per cent. commission upon the’ amount. ‘This commission is due as soon as traasfer of 
property is agreed to. No sale will be undertaken without the payment of a preliminary fee of five dollars (for 
the adverti and pond: ). ‘This may be deducted from the final commission, For negotiating 
the renting of School Properties the same as for sales; the C i d on rent for one.year. 

Subscribers to the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MoNTHLY, and those who become subscribers ($1,52 per annum), 





being 








may obtain particulars of properties by addressing, with stamp, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 430 Broome St., New York. 


22.—FOR SALE—The furniture and 
an English and Classical’ Day School, far Boys, in one 
of ‘the first cities in Connecticut, Price, $400. Pos- 
session given whenever desired. It was established 
about 10 years-ago and has some of the best patronage 
of that city. To one who wants such a school it could 
not fail to prove a pleasant and profitable opportunity. 
The present proprietor feels better adapted to another 
position. 


23.—FOR SALE—A Private Commercial College 
in the City.of New York.» Price, $1,200 for Furditare 
and Good Will. The furniture is superior and would 
cost the entire price price demanded. The School has 
been established several years, has been always flourish- 
ing, and is very favorably located. Declining health is 
the only reason which induces the proprietor to dispose 
of his opportunities at such: low rates. Transfer will be 
made to suit a good customer. 


‘ood will of 


24.—FOR: SALE—A Business College in Penna., 
favorably jocated in a live. town. Price, $2,500, in 
cash or good securities:: ' Profits warranted 133 per cent. 
The inventory of assets here offered amounts to nearly 

coc. Much advertising bas been done recently. 
The purchaser would gain the results. An arrange- 
ment may be made to use ‘the names of the present 


proprietors for a time, if desired. Full particulars to be 
obtained on application, The institution is well stocked 
with Furniture of all kinds necessary for a Business 
College, Telegraphic Instruments, &c., &c. 


25.—FOR SALE—A Commercial College in Maine, 
well located for business, elegant rooms completely 
furnished. It cost the present proprietor $6,000. Ii 
health induces him to offer it ior $3,00°. A gentleman 
now in this city can give fuliest particulars.. He con- 
siders it 2, first class opportunity for a man cf ene gy 
and ability. 


26.—AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER—A free 
gift of a large School: Building and ten'acres of land 
will be made to a person of the right character who will 
orgatiize and conduct a first class Seminary. Location 
is convenient to New Orleans, in a high and healthy 
neighborhood. The building was erected, before the 
war, in the interests of a first class School Enterprise. 
But it was not coih Hence some capital is re- 
quired to thoroughly finish the buildings and put the 
grounds in order. Dtawings of the building and fall 
particu'ars will be, given to persons who have the requi- 
site ability and means and are interested in this unusual 
opportunity. 





Bookholder, Writing Desk, 
Invalids’’ Tea Table, and Ladies’ Work Stand, 


COMBINED, 
With Lamp Supporter and Ink Stand Attached. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
We claim that there is'not nor never kas béén anytaing in the market so COMPLETE, USEFUL 


and WELL ADAPTED ‘to the purposes sonnet 
who 


aeggge ree Aged and Infirm Persons, and a 
r. 


Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen, Invalids, 
read much, should have it. Send stamp for ¢ircu- 


Agents wanted. Sold by Booksellers and Stationers generally. 


JOHN CONNACHER & CO., 208 BroadwAy, N.Y. 


For sale by D. Appteton & Co., 443 & 445 Broadway, New York City; Spzaxman & Proctor 
M 


6 Custom House Place, Chicago, If. ; D. 
ton, D. C, ;:SHenpon 
& Wavke, Norfolk, Va. 


. Dewey, Rochester, N, Y.;. P 
Consor, Atlanta, Ga. ; H. H, BAncrorr & Co,, San Francisco, Cal, ; Wiison 


HILP & Sotomons, Washing- 





NEW. YORK MINERAL... AGENCY, 


E. SEYMOUR,, Agent, 
No. 52. BEEKMAN STREET, NEW. YORK. 


Colleges, Academies, Schools and Amateurs supplied with Cabinets or Single Specimens ; also with 
Fossils, Shells, Corals, and Insects; Anatomical Preparations and Mounted Objects for Micrc scopes 


Specimens in all branches of Natural Bissery 
a 


Dana’s Geology ;'a large’ assortment tonstantly on 
<a 


npelied to order. Collections.of Rocks illustrating 
nd. 


Cabinets sold on commission: 


Refers to J: f. STEVENSON; Esq, of the Editorial Corps of American Educational Monthly. 
Sample Cabinet may be seen at the office of THt MONTHLY, 430 Broome street, New York, 
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NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


FALL BULLETIN 


OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Elementary Grammar of the German Language: 


With Exercises, Readings, Conversations, Paradigms, and a Vocabulary. By James H. Worman, 

A. M., Drew Theological Seminary. 222 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
Latin Course: 

Embracing the Latin Reader, to which is prefixed. an Epitome of Latin Grammar, together with Notes 
and copious References to the Grammars of Harkness, Andrews and Stoddard, and Bullions; also a 
Vocabulary and Exercises in Latin Prose and Composition. ._ By W1LLtam B. SruseR, A. M., College 
of the City of New York. 26pp, -12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

A Complete Etymology of the English Language: 

Containing the Anglo-Saxon, French, Dutch, German, Welsh, Danish, Gothic, Swedish, Gaelic, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek Roots, and the English words derived therefrom accurately spelled, accented, and 
defined. By Witttam W. Smita, Author of a Series of Orthographical Works. 323 pp. 8vo, cloth. 
$1.50. 


A Fourteen Weeks Course in Chemistry. 


By J. Dorman STEELE, A. M., Principal of Elmira Free Academy. 264 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Common-School Speaker: 


Containing new selections in prose and poetry for declamation, recitation, and elocutionary readings in 
schools. By JoHN SwETT, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, California. pp. 12mo, 


cloth. . * $1.50, 


A Text-Book of Ethics: 

For Union Schools. By JoserpH ALDEN, D. D., LL. D., Principal New York State Normal School. 92 

pp. 18mo, cloth. 7% cents 
Lord Bacon’s Essays: 

With a sketch of his life and character, reviews of his philosophical writings, critical estimates of his 
Eseays, analysis, notes and queries for students, and select portions of the “‘ Annotations of Arch- 
bishop Whateley.” By Rev. James R. Born, Editor of a Series of English Poets, with notes, etc. 
426 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 


The National Drawing-Books. 


By THomas Monk. Six numbers. Cap quarto. 2%pp. Flexible. Each, * 40 cents. 
Grammatical Diagrams Defended, Expounded, and Inm- 
proved. 


Illustrated by a detailed scheme of Diagrams, supplemented by a complete system of symbolic analysis, 
with appended examples and exercises, for the use of teachers and advanced students in analysis. 
By Freperick 8. JEwELL, A. M., Author of ‘School Government.” 207 pp. IGmo,cloth. *§1.25. 








Sample copies of these school-books (* excepted) will be sent to any teacher for ev- 
amination with purpose of introduction, tf approved, on receipt of one-half the advertised 
price. 


For further information consult Descriptive Catalogue (free); or 1ustrated Hducational 
Bulletin (ten cents per annum), publishers’ official organ. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Baucationail Fublishers, 
111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 





| CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL. LEXT-Booxks | 


GUYOT’S.. GEOGRAPHIES. 


Tue PvstisHers are gratified at being able to state that an Intermediate 
Geography has just been added to Prof. Guyor’s popular series of Text-books, 
which now comprises :— 





‘I.—Primary ; or, Introduction to the Study ° 


GEOGRAPHY.—One quarto volume, with over 100 elegant Illustrations. 


II.—The Intermediate Geography, 

In one, quarto yolume, elegantly Illustrated, containing forty-five Maps, of 
which twelve are full-paged. maps, engraved in the highest style of the art, 
colored politically and physically, embracing colored diagrams -for the; con- 
struction of the maps of each Continent, and also colored diagrams, with full 
instructions for drawing the maps of the separate States of the United States. 


III.—Common School Geography. 

In one royal quarto volume, with numerons Illustrations, containing twenty- 
three Maps, of which five are double-page maps, engraved in the: highest 
style of the art, colored politically and physically, embracing also diagrams 
for the construction of maps of each Continent. 

TO TEACHERS. 


Teachers desiring to examine these Text-Books can procure them of the Pub- 
lishers at the following prices:—The Prmany, 75 cents; The Common, Scuoor 
Grocrapny, $1.50; The Inrermepiate Grocrapny, $1; or the three books will 
be sent together to Teachers for $3. 


j9~ Pamphlets containing testimonials from instructors who havé practically 
tested Prof. Guyot’s Geographical Text-Books,. will be sent-to-any, address: 


AEE 


Felter’s Popular School. Arithmetics, | 


This series of Arithmetics is more perfectly graded and more truly analytic ; 
it teaches the pupil self-reliance more effectively than any other series, and at 
the same time contains five times as many examples for practice. The series con- 
tains the following books: — 

Felter’s First Lessons in- Numbers (Illustrated), for pupils commencing the 
study of Numbers. 

Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, mental and written, with and without answers. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic (revised edition), with and without answers. 

Felter’s Practieal Arithmetic (follows the Primary), with answers. 

Felter’s Commercial Arithmetic. 

Felter’s University Arithmetic (in preparation). 

Felter’s Intellectual Arithmetic (in press). 

Teachers’ Manual of Arithmetic—prepared expressly for the use of Teachers, 
and contains the best methods of ‘oral, ‘class, andindividual instruction. 


[=> To Trachtes.+Copiés of these Arithmetics will be sent to Teachers by 
mail, post-paid, om receipt of 30 cents each for “ Intermediate,” “‘ Commercial,” 
and “ Practical,” and.15 cents each for the: “First Lessons,” ‘ Primary,” ‘In- 
tellectual,” and “ Manual.” 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK,. 
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Three Popular and Elegant Editions 
THE COMPLETE WORKS 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


“* By a special arrangement made with me and my English Publishers (partners with me in the copyright of 
my works), Messrs. TICKNOR AND FI&LDS, of Boston, have become the only authorized repre-entatives in America 
ot the whole series of my books. CHARLES DICKENS,” 





Under this arrangement with the Author, Messrs. TICKNOR AND FIELDS present to the American public the 
only editions in wh ch Mr. D1cKENS is pecuniarily interested, and they are gratified to state that they are able 
to Offer Mr. DicKEN’s works in'such a variety of styles, and at prices so reasonable, that the various editions 
bearing the imprint will be 1:ecognized, not only as sanctioned by the author, but as being the best and cheapest 


editions in the market. 
1. The Diamond Edition. 


This compact and elegant Edition has, from the issue of the first number, been a general favorite with the 
reading public. By,its beautiful typography, tinted paper, striking illustrations, attractive binding, and low 
price, it-has commended itself to all classes, 7 

The illustrations, by Mr. Eytinge, aré a prominent feature of this edition, and the publishers are happy to 
confirm the almost universal testimony to their excellence, by the following expression of opinion from Mr. 
Dickens himself: ** They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye of .haracter, a most 
agreeable absence.of exaggeration, and ageneral modesty and propriety which I greatly like.” 

This Edition will be comprised in Fourteen Volumes, the last of which will be issued in Novemer, 1867. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, each volume containing sixteen full-plate illustrations made expressly for this 
edition, Green Morocco Cloth, $1,5¢ per volume; Half Calf, $3,00. 

PLAIN EDITION, Crimson Morocco Cloth, $1.25 a volume, 


Il. The Charles Dickens Edition. 


This is an entirely new Edition, produced with especizl care, and combining DURABILITY, BEAUTY, and 
CHEAPNESS. Each novel is completed in a single volume, The page is a flowing, open one; and a descriptive 
héad-lne is attached bythe Author to every right-hand page. Bvery volume contains eight of the original 
illustrations, selected as the best, and is printed in clear type, on fine toned paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 

The Edition bears a distinguished fac-simile title. It will be comprised in Fourteen voiumes, of which three 
are already issued. © The remaining columes will be issued at the rate of one a month. The size is a handsome, 
compact, well-shaped 16mo. | Price, $1.50 per volume. : 


tf. The illustrated Library Edition: 


This edit'on is characterized by the Author himself, in its Dedication to his friend, John Forester, as ** The 
Best Edition of my Works.’’ It contains all the original Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK, PHIZ, SEYMOUR, CATTER- 
MOLE, and others, printed from the original plates in which the spirit and delicacy of the early etchings are pre- 
served. Each volume contains from 20 to 25 illustrations, printed on toned paper. The edition is complete in 
Twenty-Six. Volumes; each of the longer novels being comprised in two volumes.. The volumes are compact and 
well-shaped, the type is latge, and the style of Edition is such that it must be regarded as the Standard Edition 
of Mr. Dickens's Works for the Library. Price of each volume, $2.00. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, free of cost, to any part of the United States (except those portions 
served by the Overland Mail), on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston and New York. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKES. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


This Monthly, begun in January, 1865, has alreads won the reputation of being ‘ the best Fuvenile Maga- 
xine published in any land or language.” Prominent Educators, distinguished Clergymen of all denominations 
and the Press generally, have commended it in the highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, ac once variously attractive 2nd useful. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Has written a story which has been procured exclusively for.‘t OUR Youn@ Fouxs,”’ and which will not ever 
appear in England. It is entitled ** A Hotmpay Romance,” and will appear in early numbers of the volume 
for 1868, , Each of its four parts will be accompanied by a Full-Page Illustration, designed by the great English 
Artist, Joun Gupgkr. Besides Mr, Dickens, Df. J. J. Hayes, Mrs. Stowe, the Author of * joha Halifax,” 
the Author of ** Le'l.e Golithwaith,” Mrs. A. M. D1Az, and others of the best writers of America and England 
will contribute to make **Our Youn@ FOLKS” for 1868 even richer than previous volumes in the variety and 
excellence of its contents. It will be profusely illustrated from designs by the best American Artists, Full-page 
Illustrations will be given in every numbet. An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspon- 
dence will complete the attractions of ““OuR Youne fous,” and render it A HOUSEHOLD DELIGHT. 

‘TERMS: $2.00 a year, in advance; Three Copies, $5.00; Five Copies, $8.-0; Ten Copies, $15.00; Twenty 
Copies, $30.00, and a copy gratis to the person procuring 2 club of twenty. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
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THE NEW YORK TEACHER 
American Educational sHonthly. 


By mutual agreement between the Committee of the State Association and the Publishers of the 
MonrTuHty, these journals are now consolidated, and will commence a NEw VOLUME with the number 
for January, 1868, under the above title. 

It is the purpose of the Editors and Publishers thatthe consolidated journal shall combine the best 
features of both journals, and merit and receive the support of those to whose good offices their former 


success was so greatly due. 
For the remainder of the current volume the American EpvucaTIonaL MonrTsty will be sent for un- 


expired subscriptions of the Teacher. 


(Signed) JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
FOR THE COMMITTEE. 


(Signed) . J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 





AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


“REWARDS” REDUCED 


TO A 


USEFUL AND PERFECT SYSTEM. 


The goad effect of an accurate register of deportment and scholarship in promoting a healthy spirit of 
emulation is acknowledged. Yet such a register is rarely kept. Teachers have'nc time to record each 
recitation as it occurs. Other'duties crowd, so that. the record must be'neglected for the time, and 
afterward made from memory. Perfect accuracy being impossible, confidence in the record is weakened 
and its moral force lost. 

The AIDS secure the good results of accurate records and reports, with less expense of time, and 
naturally awaken active parental interest. 

The AIDS may be used in various ways. This is convenient: In the morning give each pupil a CARD 
(five merits), representing a perfect day, to be forfeited for misdemeanor, or failure in recitation. 
SINGLE MERITS and HALF-MERITS are for pupils who fail to retain their CARDS and yet are 
worthy of some credit. Five Cards held by any pupil are exchanged for a CHECK (25 Merits), repre- 
senting a perfect School Week, Four Checks are exchanged for a CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, repre- 
senting 100 Merits, or a perfect Month. These Certificates bear the pupil’s name, and are signed by the 
teacher. The number held shows the pupil's standing. 

If prizes are awarded at close of session, there can be no mistake in determining to whom they be- 
long: the decision being made by each pupil exhibiting his Cards and Certificates, no suspicion of fa- 
voritism can arise. 

They are neat in design, beautifully printed in BEST Colors. The Certificates are prizes which pupils 
will cherish. Single Merits and Half-Merits are printed on card-board ; Cards and Checks on heavy 
paper, and may be used many times.’ This makes the system CHEAP. The AIDS are pnt up in sets of 
500, there being 8) CERTIFICATES, 120 CHECKS, 200 CARDS, and 100 SINGLE MERITS and 
HALF MERITS. Price per set, $1.25. By mail, prepaid, $1.35. : 


MEDALS—for Rewards, silvered, new and appropriate designs, each, 25 cents. 


NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DIALOGUE Book 


Contains—I.. Tue Scnoo.zors’ TripunaL—il. Tae Straight Mark—IIl. FasnionaBLe Epvcation; 
or, THe ApopTeD Cuitp—IV.. THE Era Pi Societry—V. Tue Rockymiz Petirion—VI. Puaer-- 
RuFrer, THE BoreE—VIII. Examination Day aT MapaME Savante’s—IX. THE Prizz 
Porm—X. Wu11am_ Ray's History Lesson—XI. Suane—Xil., Hominitic GrograPHy—XIIL 
Nor at Home—XIV. Tue Queen's ENGLisH. 


Price by mail—Paper, 40 cents; Flexible Cloth, 50 cents. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 





4380 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
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FACTS AND THOUGHTS ABOUT REFORM SCHOOLS. 
v. 


HE congregated and family systems of reform school management 
have to some extent become rivals, and each has its zealous advo- 
cates among the ranks of managers and teachers. We will endeavor 
simply to notice the peculiarities of each, remarking freely upon their 
nature, yet not presuming to decide the question of their relative merit. 
Examples of the congregated modes of training were mentioned 
in our last paper, in the cases of the New York and Philadelphia Houses 
of Refuge.. We will now consider the instances where the family system 
combined with farm and garden schools, so beautifully carried out at the 
Rauhe Haus, Hamburg, has been adopted by some institutions of our 
own country. Of these the State Reform School at Lancaster, Ohio, the 
Reform School at Westboro’, Mass., and the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Lancaster, Mass., are perhaps the finest examples. The one in Ohio is 
founded upon a “ Brotherhood,” and New Jersey is modeling her new 
institution in pursuance of the same idea. The inmates are divided into 
families of fifty members, called brotherhoods, each presided over by two 
“ Elder Brothers,” who are constantly with their boys for instruction and 
example, and are subject to a “ Chief Elder Brother,” who presides over 
all. Except in the difference of employment afforded by the possession 
of a farm, a well classified congregated institution could not widely differ 
from this. In advantages for personal influence, it migat be eqaal. Ad- 
mirable as this school must be in many respects, it seems to lack one very 
important auxiliary, viz., female co-operation in the moral and intellectual 
departments. The strength of the family system must lie in this feature, 
and without it the “Brotherhood” must be considered deficient in a radical 
point. An “ Elder Sister” would be a great addition to these households. 
An experienced, warm-hearted, motherly Christian lady should preside at 
each table, and have a general oversight of manners, personal appearauce, 
and minor morals, with abundant opportunity for conversation. The school 
at Westboro’ has recognized this need, and whenever practicable, has 
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employed female officers and teachers. They very justly argue that 
these boys, more than any others, need the refining and softening effect of 
of womanly society and instruction. Many of them have gone astray from 
never having known a mother’s care, or an affectionate sister’s trust. The 
influence of gentle, loving, sympathizing, yet strong-hearted, earnest wo- 
men, cannot be over-estimated in all works of this kind. 

The want of this element in the boys’ department of the Philadelphia 
House also is noticeable. There should be a matron,—it does not matter 
for the name—but a judicious, affectionate, Christian lady, for each divi- 
sion of the boys, in addition to their present officers. The advocates of 
the family system have much of true wisdom in their reasoning. Character 
must be studied. The peculiar tendencies and deficiencies of each child must 
be noted and provided for. Children who have never had a home, especially 
need the order, decency and comfort of a family circle for their proper 
development. In fact, the home is the divinely appointed school for juve- 
nile training, and it is naturally argued that a reformatory institution 
broken up into groups, each conducted as nearly as possible like an ordin- 
ary, laboring, Christian family, would best serve the purpose of its estab- 
lishment. 

Yet it would seem impossible to adapt the system to the needs of the 
crowded Houses of New York and Philadelphia. And when we add to 
their numbers the thousands of periled and guilty children in their streets 
who should be under control, it becomes hopeless to multiply family insti- 
tutions to meet their wants. 

There is comfort in the thought that, after all, the institution is itself 
only a means, not anend. The great work is to awaken the sluggish moral 
nature, to quicken the conscience, to fit the child to take care of himself 
among the temptations and duties of life. And as this is mainly secured 
by the influence of a strong, pure mind over a corrupted, weak and vacil- 
lating one, it follows that good officers, in an imperfect organization, may 
accomplish far more than careless, selfish ones in the best projected one. 
And it is undeniable, that with any reasonable opportunities for influence, 
the character of the instructors will determine the character of the House 
and its inmates. . Systems may be determined upon, money expended, 
managers may visit, plan and consult, all in vain, if there be not intelli- 
gent, large-hearted co-operation on the part of the officers. If these are 
too narrow to understand, or too indifferent to adept the spirit of the in- 
stitution in its widest and highest sense, it is paralyzed, and finally buried 
under cold, shuffling forms. Instructors should not only be men and women 
of refinement and cultivation, of pleasing address, of varied natural and 
acquired powers, and of pure and elevated character ; they must have 
power to stamp individuality upon their every act, and to develop it in 
others. They should understand the principles and details of the whole 
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work, and adapt every word and act to its advancement. The salaries 
paid by these institutions cannot purchase such qualifications, even were 
they estimable in currency. Those only who labor for the good of hu- 
manity will attain to them. Three things act as hindrances in many 
instances where the personal acquirements and mental characteristics would 
seem to promise usefulness ; the want of faith in the work to be done, the 
want of power to inspire hope and kindle determination in the pupils, and 
the want of professional training for the work. The faith that “sees 
angels in the clouded faces and deformed spirits with which it deals” is 
here necessary ; the faith that knows they can be redeemed, and works on in 
spite of all difficulty and discouragement. The power of character needed 
is an individual gift of nature, and independent of education. It gave 
success to “ Papa John,” to honest John Pounds, and to others. The want 
of training is one under which all young instructors must labor, for in 
America it can be gained nowhere but in the schools themselves, and by 
actual experience.—‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

A missionary field is here open, second in importance to none in the 
world. It demands the unselfish devotion of an Edwards or a Judson, 
and the reward can only be expected from the Source to which they 
looked. And while the highest gifts and graces of intellect and spirit are 
needed in every department of this work, how peculiarly requisite they 
are in that devoted to the girls! By so much as their former surround- 
ings were below, should their present ones be raised above the ordinary 
spirit of the world. An atmosphere of purity, love, and sweet consistency 
should pervade every room. Womanly sympathy, blended with the firmest 
principle, should be ever apparent. The tenderest solicitude, the gentlest 
forbearance, must be united with stern conviction of duty, and dignified 
enforcement of authority. What strength, yet sweetness of character, 
does all this demand! And in this work particularly, the most shining 
qualities fail, if there be not also Charity. If the heart do not over- 
flow with love, the most gifted and wise will not win and save. 

Who, indeed, is sufficient? Yet there are in this vineyard real, God- 
sent laborers, toiling on from year to year. Though often disappointed, 
deceived, betrayed, met by ingratitude and indifference, they say, in the 
words of the Apostle, “none of these things move me.” No discourage- 
ment or difficulty can repress effort which springs from Heavenly bidding. 

The public has much to learn in connection with schools of reform. It 
should realize that they are not places of punishment for past misdemean- 
ors. A proper conception of their design and spirit would greatly aid in 
the accomplishment of their purposes. You, who by your money assist 
work, must remember that the institution does not claim to send out chil- 
dren “ perfect in every good word and work,” it only begins the reformation 
which it is for you to finish. Take these little ones by the hand, employ 
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them, trust them. The risk of giving confidence is infinitely less to you 
than the risk of your refusal to give it is to them. At the worst, there is 
the institution, in loco parentis, to which you may turn if baffled or 
betrayed. If these youths are to be saved, they must be able to go out 
with confidence into the world, relying on the kindness and protection of 
at least one home-circle, and not with hanging heads and crimson faces. 
You should let them feel proud of their foster-parent, but the false notions 
of its nature prevalent in society, lead them to feel that it extinguishes 
hope, and shuts the paths of life against them. How many promising 
children, whose feet were striving to walk firmly in the paths of truth and 
virtue, have been driven down to despair and moral death by the indiffer- 
ence, neglect, scorn and distrust, if not positive cruelty of those to whom 
the institution trusted their future, may never be known until the Day 
when all secrets are made manifest. 

For, unfortunately for the moral safety and personal comfort of the 
children apprenticed from these schools, there are some among the people 
who apply for their services who are actuated solely by selfish motives. 
They go to an institution forservants, being unable from temper or parsimony 
to retain hired ones. They value them only for the amount of labor they 
can perform, and if disappointed in this, abuse follows. They have been 
known to examine them, unsatisfied with statements as to their health and 
soundness, or as a jockey does a horse. True, they may want also to 
know something of their moral character, but the inquiry seems to be 
prompted solely by a desire to protect themselves and property. No 
humane or philanthropie motives warmed their hearts ; no noble desire 
to assist in rescuing the fallen, or saving priceless souls, ever swelled 
their breasts. 

Thus there can be no doubt that some children who leave these institutions 
with a determination to pursue right courses, have, through improper ex- 
amples, and harsh and brutal treatment, been driven into a fresh career 
of crime. The training of the institution is only preparatory, their moral 
character cannot be so perfectly attained as to render further precept or 
example unnecessary. It is, then, a matter of vital importance to the 
character, that those entrusted with their charge should be persons abun- 
dantly qualified to aid in the farther development of it. It matters not 
how long the children are kept in the school, or how well they may be pre- 
pared for indenture, if their new homes be not what they should be, there 
is great danger of undoing the work so faithfully begun. 

For those whose hearts throb in unison with this great work, which is 
yet in its infancy, there is here an opportunity for aiding init. They 
may become educators also, but the standard of qualification, so far as 
unselfishness, integrity and love are included, is no less high for them than 
for the instructor within the institution. 
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COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION. 


HE great educational revolution which is now advancing, quietly but 
surely, not only in our own country but in Germany and England, 
will receive a good impulse from Prof. Youman’s last work*—a selection of 
eleven discourses, prepared by scientific gentlemen of England and America ; 
most of the discourses presenting each the educational value of a particular 
science ; others discussing at large the problem of education. Among the 
writers are Tyndall, Faraday, Whewell, Herbert Spencer, Barnard, Liebig, 
and the editor of the volume, Prof. E. L. Youmans. 
Prof. Tyndall, amid much unnecessary explanation and illustration and 
frequent repetitions, but with liberal spirit, claims for the study of Physics 


’ that it is the most natural and general and the earliest of all studies ; that 


it cultivates original induction and deduction, produces immediate mental 
pleasure, and therefore healthier mental tone ; educates patience, perse- 
verance, impartiality, practical foresight, and sympathy with the laboring 
millions, and furnishes materials for the fancy; also that its facts possess 
daily utility, and its immediate products promote directly the growth and 
comfort of society. 

Mr. Henfrey advocates the rights of Botany, in a lecture admirably 
written, clearly and methodically thought but comparative and analytic 
(as might naturally be expected) far beyond the needs of his theme. He 
commends his study as exercising the observation more thoroughly than 
Physics, since its objects are more complex in parts and its forces more 
numerous and subtle ; as exercising most eminently the inductive faculty in 
both the demonstrative and the tentative mode ; as exercising perception 
of complex form, conception of classes, observation of processes, and, by its 
perfect nomenclature, cultivating the utmost accuracy in language. 

In Zoology, Dr. Huxley presents a true method of investigation in 
natural science, rather than the disciplinary power of the study. 

Dr. Paget, the champion of Physiology, after a prolix elaboration of its 
objects and processes and a defence of it against objections, some of which 
are not worth a sneer, claims that its uncertainty, constantly obvious to 
the student, produces intellectual caution, and tends to strengthen and 
balance the judgment ; that its incompleteness, equally obvious, inspires 
him to original investigation ; while at the same time, the study produces 
several important moral and religious results. 

Prof. Faraday points out the general deficiency in the practical judg- 
ment, even on material objects, and the necessity of special education of 
this faculty. The educational means are, study of Natural Science, as its 
objects and processes are immediately available in life; and self-study 


*Tue Cu.ture DEMANDED By MoperN Lire. A Series of Add and Arg ts on the 
Claims of Scientific Education. By E. L. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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with self-culture, through docility, impartiality, repression of prejudices, 
moral courage, thorough research, suspense of opinion, humility, 
freedom in scientific hypothesis. Judgment, like any other faculty, can 
be educated. 

Dr. Whewell proves, with his usual admirable clearness and broad 
strength, what Geometry and Jurisprudence have done, as mere educational 
agents, for all the European nations ; the truths of the former reminding 
men that certainty might exist in other sciences also ; and its processes 
reminding them of their own ability to attain that certainty ; and both 
thus stimulating to geometric and general research ; the truths of Juris- 
prudence producing precision and logical method of thought and clearness 
of expression upon that subject, and a desire for these upon all other subjects. 
But, both of these being Deductive, they are deficient as educational 
agents. The Inductive sciences are, therefore, also necessary, in shaping 
our modern mind. Physical Astronomy, Botany, Anatomy, Geology, 
Chemistry, studied originally (not through books) and inductively, with a 
thorough knowledge of the History of Natural Science, would produce a 
broad receptivity, exactness and versatility of investigation and solidity 
of knowledge ; and they would counteract the narrowing tendency of the 
technical, abstract, unpractical logic of our schools. 

Dr. Hodgson demands the general recognition of Economic Science, by 
elaborate, interesting and strongly put proofs of the presence of law 
throughout its phenomena. He shows its daily, various, vital relations to 
the needs of society and of individuals ; that it fosters good citizenship, 
enlightens philanthropy, encourages thrift, condemns selfish aggrandize- 
ment ; that “common sense” in social life needs this scientific instruction. 
He does not analyze its powers as an educational, disciplinary agent. 

Herbert Spencer shows the necessity of Political Science in political and 
legislative assemblies, and the utter inadequacy of our present system of 
school or university to make able legislators. A knowledge of dead words 
does not furnish understanding of living realities ; the history of battles, 
intrigues and negotiations does not enlarge social philosophy ; mathematics 
cannot solve the problems of politics. Ability to read does not make a 
good elector, for reading in wrong directions only deepens error. The 
science of politics and society itself must be taught. 

President Barnard (of Columbia College) gives a most judicious, practi- 
cal view, clear in its statements and strong in its logic, of the studies best 
adapted to early mental training. He esteems the ancient learning and 
languages ; but condemns the common method of teaching them, as 
miserably meagre in results, as disproportionate to the pupil’s unformed 
powers, as impairing those powers (except mere memory) by disuse, as 
preventing, meanwhile, the acquisition of useful knowledge, as disarranging 
the order of nature in her education of the mind. Two years of Latin, 
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after the pupil’s fourteenth year, are as good as a dozen before it. Until 
then, the sciences of classification (botany, zoology, mineralogy) and those 
of observation and experiment (chemistry and physics) should be taught ; 
also, one or two of the modern languages, in the recent methods. These, 
with plane geometry, algebra to equations of the second degree, and the 
usual primary studies, should constitute the conditions of entrance to col- 
lege. Greek should be left for the college course. 

Prof. Liebig traces profoundly the subjective and objective growth of 
physical science, and considers its main and necessary causes and means of 
development to be, man’s intellectual needs, general culture of society, a 
purely scientific class, practical inventions, political freedom, a degree of 
wealth. 

In the editor’s article on the Scientific Study of Human Nature, the 
psychologic method which separates spirit and body in discussion is con- 
demned. They should be treated as one organism and a living reality. 
Their connection is elaborately shown ; the dependence of intellectual func- 
tion on the quality, quantity and velocity of the blood, and hence on the 
physical constitution and habits of the individual. This study underlies 
every true system of education, whether of the young or of the feeble- 
minded and insane. Without a knowledge of it, the teacher is a quack. 
It would lift education from its present chaes of crudities into a true art, 
by enabling the educator to understand the needs and powers and limita- 
tions of each pupil. It would furnish large practical guidance to men in 
life, and would enlighten the student of moral, religious or esthetic 
science. It demands, by every argument, admission into the course of 
modern liberal education. 

The title itself of Prof. Youman’s volume contains a tinge of partizan- 
ship. Very natural, however, is this, and a good popular expedient, when 
one is fighting a universal popular and scholastic error, and must therefore 
narrow his line of attack, or seem to do so, in order to penetrate the ranks 
of the Philistines. But though modern life doubtless demands a new 
culture, and just now seems to be demanding it pretty firmly, what if its 
demands are low and narrow? Let us fall back on the universal and 
ultimate and permanent needs (not demands) of the man himself, modern 
or ancient, Saxon or Mongolian. 

Man needs certain material objects for the preservation and comfort of his 
body ; also, certain spiritual objects, existing in other beings and in himself, 
for the health and conten’ ent of his spirit. To acquire well these objects, 
he needs a knowledge of enc. one of them and of many or all of its related 
or connected objects. This . .owledge presenting several kinds, and these 
kinds demanding different processes for their acquisition, man needs, first, 
exercise, and then, instruction, in each of these processes. Such exercise 
and instruction, we may call Education. 
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Now, what are these several processes? They are exertions of the one 
central will in procuring ideas of material objects through the several 
senses ; in getting knowledge of the relations and connections of those 
objects ; in making those ideas and that knowledge, together with the 
other mental phenomena, to become ultimate objects of consciousness ; 
in discovering the relations and connections of these last-mentioned objects 
of consciousness. 

Again, in order to practical efficiency, these processes must take one or 
both of two modes. Ist. One object being given, the will must ascertain 
all the objects related or connected with it. 2nd. Two or more objects 
being given, the will must ascertain all their relations and connections with 
each other. 

Also, these processes must be conducted in a certain order; seeking 
first the absolute quality and quantity of the given main object ; then 
the objects which cohere, are concrete, with it; then those which it 
affects ; then those by which it is affected ; after these, objects holding 
relations of position, of time, etc., with the main object. All this con- 
stitutes Observation. 

But many an object of desire does not (from its nature, position, etc.,) 
permit any of the above-mentioned processes to be performed upon its 
identical self, or at least upon the objects immediately related or connected 
with it. Now, every object in nature has some other object like itself; 
and the objects related or connected with one of these are like those rela- 
ted or connected with the other. Hence, knowledge already existing of 
the similar object and its own related objects, there arises another process 
—that of recalling methodically, as above, this past knowledge, and of 
appropriating it to the main object in hand. This process of recollection 
and imagination (appropriation) constitutes Reflection. 

Now, how make the will and intellect efficient in these processes? This 
is the true problem of Education. 

In the first place, the pupil should be put, whenever it is practicable, 
into immediate contact with the real, and if at all convenient, the natural 
object itself, and be required to perform upon it these processes in their 
order. 

Objects of Zodlogy (the smaller specimens are quite serviceable) ; Bo- 
tanical objects ; Minerals; the Astronomical bodies ; statuettes, busts, 
etc.; should be first observed. Here the daily recurring problem is—one 
characteristic in one object being pointed out, to find the traits, material 
and spiritual, which cohere, are concrete, with it in that individual ; 
then to find the like characteristic in each remaining individual, and the 
traits which cohere with itself ; thence to find among all these traits the 
certain ones which cohere always with the main characteristic. Thus, as 
to varieties, species, etc., in their order. The characteristics selected by 
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the educator should, of course, be such as unfoid the whole subject grad- 
ually and scientifically ; the technical names should be given to the pupil 
only after he has discovered the thing ; text-books are used only as a 
methodical retrospect, and enlargement of the knowledge already gained ; 
the only books at hand during the studies indicated are the pupil’s own 
written notes. 

This course would develop the fore-running power of Analysis, the power 
of discovering Likeness and Difference, and that of discovering the Con- 
cretal connexions—all the powers included under Classification ; and what 
is immensely important, it would educate them into the identical methods 
necessary in practical life. 

Forms, geometric and artistic, their kinds and proportions, will exercise 
farther the Comparative faculty. The relations of number, attainable: by 
the simple arithmetical and algebraic processes, but always pursued by 
reasons rather than rules, must occupy a portion of this earlier course, as 
necessary but secondary. Sounds must be studied ; also, odors, by those 
pupils in whom the sense of smell is defective. 

The objects and sequences of Chemistry and Mechanics, and of other 
physical departments, presented to the pupil (without text-book), in ex- 
periments of gradually increasing complexity, would educate again the 
powers just mentioned, and mainly the faculty for apprehending Effects 
and Causes. In each exercise, only one main object must occupy the 
attention ; and at first, only the objects connected with it concretally, 
and those connected as Effects. These two groups must be observed toge- 
ther. They are practically the main object itself. Then, the same main 
objects may be presented, with their objects connected as Causes, (and 
Means, Conditions, etc.), both for and against. Of course, the tests of all 
these connexions, the Logical Criteria, will be made prominent to the 
pupil’s observation. Also, the Tentative experiments, which the pupil must 
be encouraged to suggest, will awake the Constructive Imagination. 

The process of Reflection, as described above (the methodic recalling 
of all objects like the main one, with their respective connexions, as ob- 
served in previous exercises), is practicable by quite young minds, and 
should be required regularly as the sequel of every exercise in Observation. 
If to-day, oxygen being the subject, three of its effects have been disco- 
vered, the Effects presented in previous experiments must be recalled and 
associated firmly with the three. 

As early as the sixteenth year, these processes, in their order, can be 
directed with surprising success to certain of the objects of the pupil’s 
own consciousness ; and the Reflective process (as analyzed above) will 
attain many of the same phenomena presented in other souls. This 
last is the only department of a true education (precisely so called), 
in which books hold right to existence ; its books being dramas especially, 
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and indeed any books whatever, wise or foolish ; in fact, imperatively one 
book in every psychologic kind, normal and abnormal. Still, even here 
the living, concrete object is desirable for observation ; the actual conver- 
sation of companions or a dialogue between the educator and one pupil, 
directed, like a chemical experiment, for the observation of the class. 

Under the inquiry into the Effects of an object, in the latter portion of 
the course, there is one group of effects which must always be considered, 
namely, the several ultimate objects of human need, of pleasure and 
pain, the motive objects of human nature. These being discovered by the 
pupil or (when beyond his reach) made known to him, each main object 
of inquiry must be studied in its bearings upon them all. This act is the 
Practical Judgment itself. 

Themes for general discussion, ratiocination and proof, upon objects out- 
side the course, enter largely into such a plan of education. Here, the 
art of Rhetoric may be presented ; evolved, in harmony with the rest of 
the system, by the pupils’ and teacher’s criticisms, from the essays them- 
selves and the best literature. 

This general plan of education will be aided in some of its aims by 
books. Its methods would be impressed and confirmed by the thorough 
study and recitation of systematic works, especially if arranged in the 
order indicated. However, as suggested, the use of any special book 
should only follow the pupil’s original observation and reflection in its 
department, and be constantly and jealously compared with this last, so 
far as practicable. 

This scheme, besides storing the.pupil’s mind with many of the identical 
facts which he will need in life, secures to his will a control over the 
direct, original processes to knowledge, creates an intellectual need of the 
truly vital relations and connexions of thought, and of the true order in 
these, and establishes this order in the spontaneous reappearance of the 
thoughts. It will make the man (his nature consenting) able to raise a 
crop or choose a horse, to mould a pupil, a jury, a congregation or his own 
being, as well as produce an essay or a science. Its special merit is that 
it developes the practical intellect rather than the abstractive.; for by the 
former is meant that which achieves all the ends of our life, our spiritual 
perfection, and (as Bacon says) “the glory of the Creator” as well as 
“the relief of man’s estate.” The mere scientist should be rare, only little 
less so than the poet; and it is not the legitimate aim of Education to 
create him, however she may welcome and aid him when he comes. That 
aim is not, as it would really seem to be conceived, the development of the 
mere thought-digger, the mental acrobat, but the total man full of the 
heavenly and the worldly wisdom. And this is the conclusion of the 
whole educational matter. 


It is needless to say that practical difficulties meet this scheme. Speci- 
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mens and apparatus must be gathered ; a new race of educators must be 
trained ; the public appreciation and compensation of the educator's work 
must be enlarged ; the public and the pedagogic prejudices must be 
stroked away or exploded. When the teachers’ convention stands twid- 
dling a rattan between its fingers for a day, and maundering over the 
a posteriori relations of the instrument ; when parties ask only whether 
Oxford or Cambridge does the better work, and not whether nature may 
surpass both, who is sufficient for these things ? 

However, the Kindergarten and the Object-school are making fair pro- 
gress. Among the old appliances, while a limited amount of mathematics 
is profitable, the languages, especially the highly-organized ones— 
the German, the Latin and the Greek—if taught on a different method 
(and the two latter at a later age) form a partial substitute for the true 
education ; indeed should be moderately incorporated into it ; for words 
are not only signs but things. This true method would be strictly in- 
ductive and analytic, from the alphabet to the last syntactic form ; and 
the study of the sentence should invariably begin with analysis of the 
subjective noun and its meaning ; then should trace their effects in the 
other words ; then their causes (etymologic, psychologic, national, geo- 
graphic, &c.). The irregular orthography of the French affords excellent 
exercise in analysis and synthesis of the visible forms of things, as also does 
its structure in tracing effects and causes. The sentences and passages, 
the “ natural specimens,” which are the materials for the pupil’s observa- 
tion and reflection, should present a gradually increasing complexity, and 
embody all the laws ; then, in the German and French, and somewhat in 
the Latin, the processes of Deduction (accompanied by the grammatical 
text-book) may be profitably carried on, by conversations and composi- 
tions, till practical efficiency is secured. 





CHEMISTRY OF THE PRIMEVAL EARTH.* 
I. 

HE natural history of our planet, to which we give the name of geo- 
logy, is, necessarily, a very complex science, including as it does the 
concrete sciences of mineralogy, or botany, and zoology, and the abstract 
sciences of chemistry and physics. These latter sustain a necessary and 
very important relation to the whole process of development of our earth 
from its earliest ages, and we find that the same chemical laws which have 
presided over its changes, apply also to those of extraterrestrial matter. 
Recent investigations show the presence in the sun, and even in the fixed 


* By T. Sterry Hunt, M. A., F.R.S. Read before the British Royal Institution, and revised 
by the Author for the Chemical News. 
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stars—suns of other systems—of the same chemical elements as in our 
own planet. The spectroscope, that marvellous instrument, has, in the 
hands of modern investigators, thrown new light upon the composition of 
the farthest bodies of the universe, and has made clear many points which 
the telescope was impotent to resolve. The results of extraterrestrial 
spectroscopic research have lately been set forth in an admirable manner 
by one of its most successful students, Dr. Higgins. We see by its aid 
matter in all its stages, and trace the process of condensation and the for- 
mation of worlds. It is long since Herschel, the first of his illustrious 
name, conceived the nebulx, which his telescope could not resolve, to be 
the uncondensed matter from which worlds are made. Subsequent astro- 
nomers, with more powerful glasses, have been able to show that many of 
these ngbule are really groups of stars, and thus a doubt was thrown 
over the existence in space of nebulous luminous matter ; but the spectros- 
cope has now placed the matter beyond doubt. We thus find in the hea- 
vens planets, bodies like our earth, shining only by reflected light ; suns, 
self-luminous, radiating light from solid matter ; and, moreover, true ne- 
bule, or masses of luminous gaseous matter. These three forms represent 
three distinct phases in the condensation of the primeval matter, from 
which our own and other planetary systems have been formed. 

_ This nebulous matter is conceived to be so intensely heated as to be in 
the state of true gas or vapor, and, for this reason, feebly luminous when 
compared with the sun. It would be out of place, on the present occasion, 
to discuss the detailed results of spectroscopic investigation, or the beau- 
tiful and ingenious methods by which modern science has shown the exist- 
ence in the sun, and in many other luminous bodies in space, of the same 
chemical eléffeuts that are found in our earth, and even in our own bodies ; 
realizing, in a most literal manner, the genial intuition of the poet who— 

Sees alike in stars and flowers a part 
Of the self-same universal being 
That is throbbing in his mind and heart.” 

Calculations based on the amount of light and heat radiated from the 
sun show that the temperature which reigns at its surface is so great that 
we can hardly form an adequate idea of it. Of the chemical relations of 
such intensely heated matter modern chemistry has made known to us 
some curious facts, which help to throw light on the constitution and lumin- 
osity of the sun. Heat, under ordinary conditions, is favorable to chemical 
combination, but a higher temperature reverses all affinities. Thus, the 
so-called noble metals, gold, silver, mercury, etc., unite with oxygen and 
other elements ; but these compounds are decomposed by heat, and the 
pure metals are regenerated. A similar reaction was many years since 
shown by Mr. Groove, with regard to water, whose elements—oxygen 
and hydrogen—when mingled and kindled by flame, or by the electric 
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spark, unite to form water, which, however, at a much higher temperature, 
is again resolved into its component gases. Hence, if we had these two 
gases existing in admixture at a very high temperature, cold would actu- 
ally effect their combination precisely as heat would do if the mixed gases 
were at the ordinary temperature, and literally it would be found that 
“frost performs the effect of fire.’ The recent researches of Henry Ste.- 
Claire Deville and others go far to show that this breaking up of com- 
pounds, or dissociation of elements by intense heat, is a principle of univer- 
sal application ; so that we may suppose that all the elements, which make 
up the sun or our planet, would, when so intensely heated as to be in that 
gaseous condition which all matter is capable of assuming, uncombined— 
that is to say, would exist together in the condition of what we call chemical 
elements, whose further dissociation in stellar or nebulous masses may even 
give us evidence of matter still more elemental than that revealed by the 
experiments of the laboratory, where we can only conjecture the compound 
nature of many of the so-called elementary substances. 

The sun, then, is to be conceived as an immense mass of intensely heated 
gaseous and dissociated matter, so condensed, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing its excessive temperature, it has a specific gravity not much below that 
of water, probably offering a condition analogous to that which Cagniard 
de la Tour observed for volatile bodies when submitted to great pressure 
at temperatures much above their boiling point. The radiation of heat 
going on from the surface of such an intensely heated mass of uncombined 
gases, will produce a superficial cooling, which will permit the combination 
of certain elements and the production of solid or liquid particles, which, 
suspended in the still dissociated vapors, become intensely luminous and 
form the solar photosphere. The condensed particles, carried down into 
the intensely heated mass again meet with a heat of dissociation, so that 
the process of combination at the surface is incessantly renewed, while the 
heat of the sun may be supposed to be maintained by the slow condensa- 
tion of its mass ; a diminution by 1-1000th of its present diameter being 
sufficient, according to Helmholtz, to maintain the present supply of heat 
for 21,000 years. 

This hypothesis of the nature of the sun and of the luminous process 
going on at its surface, is the one lately put forward by Faye, and although 
it has met with opposition, appears to be the one which accords best with 
our present knowledge of the chemical and physical conditions of matter, 
such as we must suppose it to exist in the condensing gaseous mass, which, 
according to the nebular hypothesis, should form the centre of our solar 
system. Taking this, as we have already done, for granted, it matters 
little whether we imagine the different planets to have been successfully 
detached as rings during the rotation of the principal mass, as is generally 
conceived, or whether we admit with Chacornac a process of aggregation, 
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or concretion, operating within the primal nebular mass, resulting in the 
production of sun and planets. In either case we come to the conclusion 
that our earth must at one time have been in an intensely heated gaseous 
condition, such as the sun now presents, self-luminous, and with a process 
of condensation going on at first at the surface only, until by cooling it 
must have reached the point where the gaseous centre was exchanged for 
one of combined and liquefied matter. 

Here commences the chemistry of the earth, to the discussion of which 
the foregoing considerations have been only preliminary. So long as the 
gaseous condition of the earth lasted, we may suppose the whole mass to 
have been homogeneous ; but when the temperature became so reduced 
that the existence of chemical compounds at the centre became possible, 
those which were most stable at the elevated temperature then prevailing - 
would be first formed. Thus, for example, while compounds of oxygen 
with mercury, or even with hydrogen, could not exist, oxides of silicon, 
aluminum, calcium, magnesium, and iron might be formed and condense in 
a liquid form at the centre of the globe. By progressive cooling, still 
other elements would be removed from the gaseous mass, which would now 
become the atmosphere of the non-gaseous nucleus. We may suppose an 
arrangement of the condensed matters at the centre according to their 
respective specific gravities, and thus the fact that the density of the earth 
as a whole is about twice the mean density of the matters which form its 
solid surface. Metallic or metalloidal compounds of elements grouped 
differently from any eompounds known to us, and far more dense, may exist 
in the centre of the earth. 

The process of combination and cooling having gone on, until those ele- 
ments which are not volatile in the heat of our ordinary furnaces were 

ondensed into a liquid form, we may here inquire what would be the 
esult, upon the mass, of a further reduction of temperature. It is gene- 
rally assumed that in the cooling of a liquid globe of mineral matter, con- 
gelation would commence at the surface, as in the case of water ; but 
water offers an exception to most other liquids, inasmuch as it is denser in 
the liquid than in the solid form. Hence ice floats on water, and freezing 
water becomes covered with a layer of ice, which protects the liquid 
below. With most other matters, however, and notably with the various 
mineral and earthy compounds analogous to those which may be supposed 
to have formed the fiery-fluid earth, numerous and careful experiments 
show that the products of solidification are much denser than the liquid 
mass ; so that solidification would have commenced at the centre, whose 
temperature would thus be the congealing point of these liquid compounds. 
The important researches of Hopkins and Fairbairn on the influence of 
pressure in augmenting the melting-point of such compounds as contract in 
solidifying, are to be considered in this connection. 
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It is with the superficial portions of the fused mineral mass of the globe 
that we have now to do, since there is no good reason for supposing that 
the deeply-seated portions have intervened in any direct manner in the 
production of the rocks which form the superficial crust. This, at the 
time of its first solidification, presented probably an irregular, diversified 
surface, from the result of contraction of the congealing mass, which at 
last formed a liquid bath of no great depth, surrounding the solid nucleus. 
It is to the composition of this crust that we must now direct our atten- 
tion, since therein would be found all the elements (with the exception of 
such as were still in the gaseous form) now met with in the known rocks 
of the earth. This crust is now everywhere buried beneath its own ruins, 
and we can only, from chemical considerations, attempt to reconstruct it. 
If we consider the conditions through which it has passed, and the chemical 
affinities which must have come iuto play, we shall see that they are just 
what would now result if the solid land, sea, and air, were made to react 
upon each other under the influence of intense heat. To the chemist it is 
at once evident that from this would result the conversion of all carbon- 
ates, chlorides, and sulphates into silicates, and the separation of the car- 
bon, chlorine, and sulphur in the form of acid gases, which, with nitrogen, 
watery vapor, and the probable excess of oxygen, would form the dense 
primeval atmosphere. The resulting fused mass would contain all the 
bases as silicates, and must have much resembled in composition certain 
furnace slags, or volcanic glasses. The atmosphere, charged with acid 
gases which surrounded this primitive rock, must have been of immense 
density. Under the pressure of such a high barometric column, condensa- 
tion would take place at a temperature much above the present boiling- 
point of water, and the depressed portions of the half-cooled crust would 
be flooded with a highly heated solution of hydrochloric acid, whose action 
in decomposing the silicates is easily intelligible to the chemist. The for- 
mation of chlorides of the various bases, and the separation of silica, would 
go on until the affinities of the acid were satisfied, and there would be a 
separation of silica taking the form of quartz, and the production of a sea- 
water holding in solution, besides the chlorides of sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium, salts of aluminum and other metallic bases. The atmosphere 
being thus deprived of its volatile chlorine and sulphur compounds, would 
approximate to that of our own time, but differ in its greater amount 
of carbonic acid. 





Ir is pleasant to see refinement penetrating into retired homes. The more 
piano the less wolf, the less dirt. The beautiful should never be out of thought. 
It is as right that the bread should be put upon the table in a comely shape 
as that it should be eaten. 
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THE INVOLUNTARY INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER 
OVER HIS SCHOLARS. 


URING a large proportion of his active hours, the pupil is in the 
presence of one whose social position, strength of character, supe- 

rior abilities, and momentary discipline, render him an object of the utmost 

attention and interest. He cannot raise his eye without observing him, 
and when his eye is not raised, he is, involuntarily, powerfully impressed 
by his presence and pervading spirit. Every act and habit of the instruc- 
tor is swelled into importance as associated with his position. The tide of 
his emotions and thoughts and habits flows back upon these expanding 
capacities, filling them, and leaving its deposits there, as the tide wave of 

the ocean urges its way into all the bays and indentations of the coast and 
leaves its marks upon the yielding shores. There is a peculiar responsi- 
bility resting upon the teacher in this respect. He has assumed, in virtue 
of his office, the relation of parent to all his school, during the hours they 
remain in his presence, and the parents have a right to claim at his hand 
an honest fulfillment of all the duties of the relation, as far as it rests 
within his power. All the wholesome, and courteous, and generous, and 
noble, and Christian impressions of home, may be distorted or effaced by 
the more powerful and continually repeated impressions of the school- 
room ; or the lack of these in the families of the ignorant and vicious may 
be largely compensated by the more healthful atmosphere of the child’s 
daily home for six hours. A most onerous and exacting relation is this. 
Its worldly rewards are small, yet its claims cannot be avoided without 
fearful retributions. The teacher receives not the pecuniary return of 
some forms of mechanical labor. He never could be paid, in money, for 
the severe self-discipline, daily anxiety, and mental earnestness, absolutely 
demanded in addition to the heavy routine tasks in the school, and yet 
the conscientious teacher can never escape these claims upon him. His 
rewards must be expected from the benedictions of his own heart, and 
from the decisions of a higher tribunal. “It is worthy of special observa- 
tion,” says a late writer, “that those professions which are most in- 
timately concerned with the highest interests of the race are, more than 
others, remote from the operations of ordinary worldly motives, and, to a 
greater extent, left to the power of conscientious and religious considera- 
tions. The man who has nothing to bring to the duties of a teacher but 
so much work for so much pay, and who retires satisfied when the 
mechanical functions of his office are performed, may be pronounced 
wholly unfit for the responsibilities of a profession which acts upon mind. 
He might become a respectable artizan or laborer, but not a teacher of 
youth. He is not fit to be trusted with the culture of-intellect. He does 
not sympathize with its wants or destinies. Whoever rightly comprehends 
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these will shrink from the responsibility of the teacher’s profession, or he 
will labor to satisfy them with all the solicitude that a sense of personal 
and religious obligation can inspire. He will habituate himself to reflect 
that -he is engaged in making impressions that must remain ineffaceable— 
that he is giving to mind such developments and tendencies as it shall bear 
with it through eternity—that no other man can correct his mistakes, or 
supply his deficiencies, or atone for his faults. What he does must remain 
forever essentially unchanged ; what he neglects to do will remain un- 
done.” 

The general temper and spirit of the master becomes the prevail- 
ing spirit of the school. An observer cannot but be struck with the 
marked differences exhibited in different schools, giving a distinct and easily 
recognized character to each. Of the celebrated Rugby School in Eng- 
land, one of its pupils remarked ; “‘ Whatever peculiarity of character was 
impressed on the scholars whom it sent forth was derived, not from 
the genius of the place, but from the genius of the master. Throughout, 
whether in the school itself or in its after effects, the one image that we 
have before us is not Rugby but Arnold.” If the master is easy and 
nerveless in his habit, the school will be dull and indolent ; if he is cool 
and phlegmatic, the atmosphere of the school will be frigid and cheerless ; 
if he is warm and affectionate, it will be genial and wholesome ; if the 
master is of a bustling and noisy temper, whatever may be the discipline 
of the school, the pupils will be infected by it, and exhibit its effects out 
of doors, even if it is repressed within the school wails. If there is a 
roughness and want of refinement in the teacher’s address, all his awkward 
and ungraceful phrases and manners, greatly exaggerated, will reappear in 
the conversation and intercourse of the scholars. The example of the 
teacher will be a thousand-fold more potent than his precepts. He may 
attempt to chasten the rudeness of his pupils, and point out the impor- 
tance and beauty of a refinement of manners, of a chaste and pure 
speech, of a gentlemanly and courteous behavior ; but if, in his personal 
manners, he lacks these graces—if he speaks roughly, and merely nods his 
recognition as he meets his pupils, and is careless of his movements when 
before them—the powerful undertow of his example will sweep away from 
the memories of the children the unillustrated precepts of his lips. 

How powerful and permanent will be these impressions, and what an 
almost irresistible influence will they have over the lives of the youth now 
sitting under their instructions! By the character of his discipline, 
thorough and rigid though it be, but conducted on low, cunning, and often 
mean principles, the teacher may, unintentionally indeed, but none the less 
effectually, blunt the moral sensibilities, and blight all noble, magnanimous 
and generous impulses, uproot virtuous and honest principles, and implant 
deception and treachery. And the converse of this will be true, with the 
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individual exceptions to be found in all schools of any number, not affect- 
ing the force of the argument, but illustrating the perversity of human 
nature. By a native and cultivated nobleness of manner on the part of 
the teacher, by continued appeals to such traits of character, and by con- 
ducting the daily discipline upon the presumption manifest to all the keen- 
eyed and quickly-impressed youths of the school, that they are ingenuous 
and truthful, these noble and ennobling virtues may be developed into ma- 
turity aud into self-determining power. To secure this result, says the bio- 
grapher of the model teacher to whom we have already alluded, “ arose 
Mr. Arnold’s practice, in which his own delicacy of feeling and uprightness 
of purpose powerfully assisted him, of treating the boys as gentlemen and 
reasonable beings, of making them respect themselves by the mere respect 
he showed to them, of showing that he appealed and trusted to their own 
common sense and conscience. Lying, for example, he made a great moral 
offense, placing implicit confidence in a boy’s assertion, and then, if a false- 
hood was discovered, punishing it severely. He never seemed to be on the 
watch for boys, as if distrasting them, but always checked any attempt at 
further proof of an assertion. ‘If you say so,’ he would say, ‘ that is 
quite enough—of course I believe your word,’ and there grew up in con- 
sequence a general feeling that ‘it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he 
always believed one.’” 

A punishment may be so administered as to appear to the child to be 
the personal revenge of the teacher, for the personal insult he seems to 
have received from his misconduct. It may appear to be the triumphant 
assertion of the master’s unlimited power, and of the boy’s utter defense- 
lessness, begetting within him a sentiment of anger against the teacher, 
and of hatred towards the school ; destroying his self-respect and quench- 
ing all ambition to improve his mind and habits. Or it may be so adminis- 
tered as to appear only the established and necessary penalty of a whole- 
some requirement, upon which he has made a voluntary breach—a matter 
of no small grief to the teacher, and awakening within his heart a pang 
of sorrow vastly more acute than the physical pain experienced from the 
punishment, and an inward determination never to bring upon himself a 
similar condemnation. The one is merely penal and painful, the other is 
disciplinary and corrective. 

The teacher’s heart should be the home of all noble and generous senti- 
ments, that they may fall spontaneously from his lips, on all proper occa- 
sions. And these occasions will not be wanting. In the daily reading, 
in the historical and geographical recitations, in allusions to current events, 
high, and noble, and patriotic, and humane opinions, falling from his mouth, 
will become the seeds of thoughts and of future acts in the hearts and lives 
of the susceptible listeners before him. 

There are some classes of scholars that will be more seriously affected 
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than others by the bearing of the teacher towards them. In every school 
there will be found children of a peculiarly delicate mental and physical 
organization, sensitive to a weakness, lacking confidence in themselves, and 
yet earnestly craving, and actually requiring, for the full development of 
their capabilities, the manifest approbation of others. These minds may 
be encouraged, strengthened, and educated for high and important duties 
and offices in manly life, or they may be crushed and blighted, and sent 
out into the world with an uncorrected, morbid distrust of themselves, 
suspicious of their fellows, preying upon themselves, and experiencing a 
living purgatory. The teacher who cannot discern these temperaments 
has certainly not enough knowledge of human nature, or an adequate 
measure of common sense, to meet the requirements of his office. He may 
not bear himself carelessly or roughly before these minds ; their very weak- 
ness, and delicacy, and promise, beseechingly appeal to his manhood, and also 
to his responsibility to the Giver of this peculiarly susceptible organism. The 
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® same discipline that would be indispensable when applied to a phlegmatic 
t boy would be the ruin of these. It is not the rod on the back, or the 
“ blister on the conscience, that they need, but the encouragement of a 
. kindly recognition and appreciation of their endeavors, and a hopeful pro- 
° phecy of their future success. There are griefs in a school-room as rend- 

ing in their agony to the heart-strings of the little sufferers as the sorrows 
e that assail our maturer lives. The sensitive child startled from his usual 
° wits by the austerities of his teacher, misunderstood in his best endeavors, 
t doubted in his honest asseverations, discouraged by the most persistent pro- 
“! phecies of his utter failure as a scholar, scalds his already burning face 
r, with as hot a tear as that eye will ever shed again, and heaves his heart 
h- with as heavy a throb, in its measure, as will ever stir his bosom. Few 
af sensitive men look back to their school-boy days without an involuntary 
er shudder at the recollection of some such scene as this. We may not 
‘«d despise or offend these shrinking little ones ; they have a high mission 


1S upon the earth, and in the skies, if properly developed. They are Eolian 
he harps, and from their delicate and silvery chords the hand of God will 
hereafter sweep wonderful harmonies. 

There is another class situated at almost the opposite pole from these. 
Its members are the dull and stupid pupils of the school. The slowness 
of their mental movements is distressing ; all their advances are by short 
and painful steps. Almost everything in their case depends upon the 
1S) F bearing and patience of the teacher towards them. The bright boys 
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ts, would advance almost without aid; they are the pride of the school- 
th, room ; they are continually commended. But these dull boys labor harder 
a than they ; their struggles are more incessant ; it is their misfortune, not 
od their fault, that they are so much in the rear of their bright competitors. 


How much do they need the most hopeful and kindly encouragements, and 
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how fatal must be the forbidding coldness and the impatient discourage- 
ments of the inexperienced, thoughtless, or heartless teacher ? 

By no means too strong is the language of a late writer upon this point: 
“The less gifted, the tardier mind, the timid, the thoughtless, and even 
the indolent youth has claims upon the teacher not less sacred ; and the 
untiring zeal, and patient, conscientious fidelity with which he applies him- 
self to the self-denying work of developing such minds, in so far as they 
are susceptible of improvement, and of doing his best with every individual 
committed to his instructions, constitute the highest test of excellency 
in his vocation. Whoever is above or below this toilsome detail—whoever 
does not think any sane mind, made immortal by its God, worthy to en- 
gage his solicitude and his labors—has no special calling to the work of a 
teacher. He may win a reputation by his success with apt, ambitious 
pupils, but his negligence, impatience, contempt for others, who are also 
to be trained for eternity, intellectually as well as morally, and the scanti- 
ness of whose resources the more urgently demands a painstaking culture, 
are offenses against humanity and morality which it would not be easy to 
characterize by epithets too strong.” Arnold once out of patience from 
the peculiar dullness of such a boy as this, addressed him quite sharply, 
when the pupil looked up in his face and said: “ Why do you speak 
angrily, sir? Indeed I am doing the best that I can.” Years afterwards 
he used to tell the story to his children, and say: “I never felt so much 
ashamed in my life ; that look and that speech I have never forgotten.” 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
IV.—Tae Possesstve Case or Nouns. 
N our last paper, we dwelt at length on the form for the possessive of 
nouns in general. We propose now to add a few words respecting 
the form for the possessive of abbreviations, and of compound nouns and 
pronominal phrases ; and to explain the use and government of what are 
sometimes, though improperly, called “‘ double possessives.” 

1. The only remark that need be offered in regard to the possessive form 
of abbreviations is, that care should be had to give the abbreviation its 
correct form, then follow the rule given in our last number. ‘“ A mo.’s 
[not mo’s] wages.” “Three mos,’ [not mos’, or mo.’s, or mo’s] interest.” 
“T bought 75 cts’ worth.” “'The Dr.’s mode of writing.” ‘“ Have you 
seen H.’s [not H’s] card.” In such expressions as “.A’s money was three 
times as much as B’s ;” “ Tom’s schémes,” etc.; A, B, Tom, are not properly 
abbreviations or contracted forms pronounced more fully than they are 
spelled. Hence they require no period before the sign of the possessive. 
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Where figures, in connection with the symbol for dollars, pounds, ete., 
are used instead of words, we are inclined to think that not merely the 
apostrophe, but the additional s, should also be used ; as, “ We sold $500’s 
[not $500, nor yet $500’) worth of goods yesterday.” It is true, no sound 
of an additional s is heard ; and yet the apostrophe without the additional 
s gives the expression the appearance of a contraction, as in tho’ for 
. though. If we appeal to the common practice of writers and printers, we 
’ shall find that generally both apostrophe and s are omitted ; as on p. 169 
of Cruttenden’s Sent. Lang., Pt. II., “A sells B $500 worth of goods.” 
' This, however, is obviously wrong. It corresponds to “ talking about a 
man’s writings being light.” 

2. Compound nouns, or pronominal phrases, These we may embrace in 
the four following lists ; for names like James Smith, William H. Harri- 
son, we consider as a single word. The general rule in regard to the place 
of the possessive sign in pronominal combinations is, that it be annexed to 
the last word of the combination. Examples :— 

a. When the meaning of the leading noun is completed or modified by 
a subjoined adjective phrase, whether with or without hyphens. “ His 
son-in-law’s house.”—Shak. “The ruler of the synagogue’s house.”— 
; Luke viii. 49. “The Duke of Gloucester’s establishment.”—Macaulay. 
: This is no modern device, but is as old as the language itself. “The 
Wif of Bathes Tale.”—Chaucer. 

b. When the noun is qualified by a subjoined adjective, whether with or 
without hyphens. “A knight-errant’s word.” “The court-martial’s 
decisions.” “James I’s habit of cursing.”—Notes and Queries. ‘“ My 
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, life is like Harry the Fourth’s.”—N. A. Rev. ‘“ Charles the Second’s time.”— 

Irving. This is in accordance with the analogy of the language ; for 
| while we say “ Harry the Fourth’s life,” not “ Harry’s the Fourth life,” 
| we also say “twenty-ninth,” not “ twentieth-nine.” This shows us the 
» impropriety of saying “ any one’s else opinions,” or “ any body's else house.” 


This form, besides being contrary to analogy, naturally implies that else 
qualifies the word that follows it instead of the one that precedes it. It 
is an error into which some persons ignorantly fall, in an over-endeavor to 
be correct. They lose sight of the fact, that else, as an adjective, always 
follows its noun or pronoun, and, with it, forms a pronominal combination, 
) which is analogically written with the ’s on the end, and correspondingly 
pronounced. We append a few examples of the correct use of this com- 
bination. “The war is not carried on for his or any body else’s glory.”— 





Ev. Post. “ It is seldom you need to depend on any body else’s tongue.” — 
- N.Y. Obs. “ He has not even the sense to invent a tune for himself, but 
takes somebody else’s."—Punch, in Liv. Age. ‘ Nobody cared whether 
; his tax harmonized with any body else’s tax or not.”—Nation. 


c. When the leading noun is qualified by a noun in opposition with it. 
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“ John the Baptist’s head.” “ His wife Xanthippe’s-temper.” “In Edward 
the Confessor’s time."—Irving. “ We left our parcels at Smith, the book- 
seller's.” Wheii the pronominal combination is broken up by the insertion, 
next to the leading noun, of the word limited by it, the sign should be 
appended to the leading noun, and not to the one in apposition with it ; 
as, “‘ for Herodias’s sake, his brother Philip’s wife.” 


While Alfred’s name, the father of his age, 
And the sixth Edward’s, grace the historic page.— Cowper. 


If the appositive noun, as in this last quotation, is accompanied by a 
qualifying phrase or clause of its own, the leading noun should have the 
sign of the possessive, whether the word limited by it be expressed or not. 
“T left the parcel at Jay’s, the grocer on Main street.” “ We saw it at 
Herron’s the new jeweller who opened on the bridge last week.” This is 
the usual practice. Were it not for changing the qualifying phrase or 
clause that belongs to the appositive noun, from being restrictive to being 
merely additional, we might perhaps say, with propriety, “I left the parcel 
at Jay the grocer’s, in Main street.” “ We saw it at Herron the new jew- 
eller’s, who opened on the bridge last week.” But sometimes neither the 
meaning nor the nature of the restrictive phrase or clause will allow the 
use of this form. 

If the appositive word is unmodified by any succeeding words, and the 
noun limited by the possessive is understood, the better form is the analogi- 
cal, with the possessive sign at the end, and there only; as, “at my 
cousin, the lawyer’s,” not “at my cousin’s, the lawyer's.” It may be 
proper to affix the sign of the possessive to both the leading noun and the 
noun in apposition, when the latter is appended as a kind of afterthought ; 
as, “I saw him last at his brother’s,—the general’s.” “ He died at his 
uncle’s,—Judge Brown’s.” But to say, in general, with Latham, that 
“the proper expression is either Smith’s the bookseller’s, or Smith the book- 
seller’s,” as though there were no choice between the two; or, with the 
author of “ Five Hundred Mistakes Corrected,” that “ the first form is 
preferable,” is to say what is hardly true. 

Such forms as the following should be avoided as exceedingly bungling 
and indicative of unnecessary carelessness on the part of the writer. “The 
Bunnagees have replied to Col. Zaylor’s (the Commissioner of Peshawar) 
proposals, that the British must leave the country,” etc. “ A Washington 
correspondent mentions Mr. Chittenden’s (Register of the U. S. Treasury) 
Record, which he made as one of the secretaries of the Peace Congress.” 
These might just as well have been avoided as not. Thus :—“ The Bun- 
nagees have replied, in answer to Col. Taylor, Commissioner of Peshawar’s 
proposals, that,” ete. Or, better, “ The B., in answer to the proposals of 
Col. Taylor, Commissioner of P., have replied, that,” ete“ A correspond- 
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ent mentions the Record which Mr. C., Register of the U.S. Treasury, 
made as one,” etc. Or, “ mentions the Record of Mr. C., Register of the 
U.S. Treasury, made by him as one,” ete. 

d. When nouns are connected by conjunctions and joint possession, more 
or less, is implied. “ Mason and Dixon’s Line.” “ After two years and 
siz months’ absence.”—Irving. “ After a day or two’s absence.”—Cham- 
bers. In the last example, the noun days being omitted, for euphony’s 
sake, after two, the sign of the possessive naturally falls on wo. We might 
say, ‘One or two days’ absence ;” in which case, the noun after one is 
omitted. The principle, in either case, is the same as if both nouns were 
expressed, as in this example, “ After a fortnight or three weeks’ absence.” 
This, it will be observed, corresponds also to the mode of forming compound 
ordinal adjectives, the last only taking the ordinal sign. ‘“ The two and 
twentieth day,” not “the second and twentieth day,”—an expression which 
denotes two days ; “the one hundred and forty-fourth hymn,” not “ one 
hundredth and forty-fourth.” 

3. The analysis of phrases like “a work of Zrving’s,” “an anecdote of 
Franklin’s,” seems to have puzzled grammarians not a little. These are 
not, as they are sometimes called, “double possessives.” They are simply 
possessives with the governing word understood. But that word is not, 
what grammarians generally make it, the plural of the noun immediately 
preceding the preposition, as, ‘‘a work of Irving’s works.” This is sheer 
nonsense ; and Mr. Kerl admits as much, when he says, that “ That head 
of yours,” is not equivalent to “That head of your heads.” The true 
word to be supplied is not an ordinary noun, but a participle, or participial 
noun, ending in ing, such as having, possessing, making, discovering. 
What the word is, may easily be gathered from the connection. It is 
omitted merely for euphony’s sake, its presence not being necessary to con- 
veying the sense. We will illustrate by filling out a few of these forms. A 
work of Irving’s [composing]. A discovery of Newton’s [discovering or 
making]. That head of your [possessing]. I have no refuge of my own 
[providing or making]. I have a picture of Claude Lorraine’s [painting 
or executing]. This news of Wilson’s [announcing]. An anecdote of 
Franklin’s [originating or relating].—This participial noun is the object, 
of course, of the preceding preposition of. 

Several questions—concerning the syntax of some of these expressions 
and other matters connected with the posessive case—arise ; but we must 
let them pass. 





Tue attempt to give mental discipline by studies which the mind does 
not desire, is as unwise as to attempt to give physical nourishment by food 
which the body does not desire. Discipline never comes by studies which 
are droned over. 
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JOHN BOYD. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


NE morning, soon after the adventure with his cousin at Barbridge, 
Boyd entered school, and as usual was passing the Professor with- 
out bowing. Beelen put himself in his way. A benignant smile, a look 
of congratulation was on the Professor’s face. “I’m glad to hear you 
have found the will,” said he. And then a shade of righteous sternness 
stole over his countenance, as he continued : ‘“ Your cousin came to me to 
get me to use my influence towards prevailing upon you to compromise 
in some way with him. I told him I could never consent to use my 
influence in such an unjust cause, and that my conscience would require 
me to tell you of his efforts still to keep you dispossessed of your pro- 
perty. He wished me to get you to let me see the paper you found at 
your uncle’s house. I told him frankly to his face what I thought of him, 
—that he was an unscrupulous wire-puller, and that I could not lend my 
influence to him, and that if you should show me the paper it would be at 
your own suggestion. But at the same time I did not deny that a look 
at a paper on which so much of your happiness depended could not but be 
very pleasing to me.” “You would like to look at the will?” “ Yes.” 
“ You can assure me of your friendship?” “I have always felt friendly, 
brotherly to you. There is something about you that makes me feel so. 
I can hardly tell what it is—something that draws me to you, that makes 
me wish to talk with you—.” “ You never felt like working secretly 
against me for the sake of your own interests?” ‘No, indeed!” “ You 
never did so work? ‘You never whispered against me in the ears of influ- 
ential people, for example ?—You have always spoken in a friendly way 
of me to others?” “If any have said anything to the contrary, they 
have spoken falsely. Only my enemies could tell such things of me.” 
“Yon thiak I could trust you with my property ?” “ Your property !” 
“To steal a name-is as bad as to steal a purse. Hither attempt proclaims 
the thief. But waiving that just now, your friendly feelings are such that 
you would like to see me re-instated in the old house, once more lifted 
above the necessity of working for my living ?” 

“ Yes,—yes, that’s just the feeling I have for you.” ‘“ You don’t think 
that—as Mr. Winthrop says you would do to anyone who is in any manner 
likely to compete with you,—you would not go from this interview, for 
example, and lie about me?” “I don’t see, I cannot divine why you 
should ask such things.” ‘‘ Well then, this being so, you may go to your 
friend Tilden and tell him that I have a will and have not a will ; in either 
case you will tell the truth and tell a lie. Good morning.” 
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His boys surrounded him in his room. ‘ We hear you are going to 
leave us,” they said,—‘‘ That you’re going to resign. Don’t go. Don't 
leave us to old Beelen.” “This is the first I’ve heard, boys, of my pur- 
pose to resign,” said John. ‘“Whotold you?” “ Why, it’s all over every- 
where.” “J have no purpose to resign,” said John, whereupon the boys 
gathered closer around him and seized his hands and clung to him and shouted 
so that Mr. Royce, the vice-principal, came in to see what was the matter. 
He was a good fellow, with a blunt way of speaking. ‘‘ Hear you’ve come 
into some property, Boyd ; how’s that ?” ‘Where did you get your in- 
formation?” “Mr. Beelen told me. But everybody is talking about it. 
Suppose you'll leave us now. Men of property don’t teach for an occupa- 
tion. Can’t stand the wear and tear. How’s that, boys? eh?” “ Mr. 
Boyd shan’t leave us. We won’t let him.” “Is it so?” said Mr. Royce 
to Boyd, speaking seriously. “ He needn’t count upon my leaving,” 
said John. “ He is trying to stir up a jubilee over the prospect of it, but 
he'll probably be disappointed. He regards me as his rival competitor, 
and is very eager to have me quit the field.’ “ Well, I don’t know any- 
thing about that, but don’t forget us when you come into your possessions,” 
and Mr. Royce turned away laughing, and left the room. 

A note came to John from Miss Woodstock, asking him to call upon 
her as soon as possible, as she had much to say to him, and as soon as 
school was out he went to her house. “ It is all around among the teach- 
ers,” she said, “that you are about to leave, that you have come into 
possession of some property, and that you will resign at once. Don’t 
tesign—don’t resign, Mr. Boyd, till you’ve got that Saturday school princi- 
palship. You'll get it; I know you will.” “TI have no intention of resign- 
ing,” said John. “ But I shan’t get the principalship, for I’m no wire- 
puller, and he is. The place will be got by wire-pulling. How can I go 
about button-holing and lying?” “ They’ll put you in because you are 
worthy.” “No. They'll put him in because he is indefatigable in bearing 
false witness.” “The beast! The hypocrite !—”’ ‘The election comes 
off in a week,” John remarked. “ Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Wellesley—O, 
they are true men,—say they shall not only vote against him, but that 
they shall propose that enquiries be made into the popular charges against 
him. Possibly something may come of it.” 

On the evening of the election, Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Wellesley im- 
peached the veracity of Professor Beelen, but the Professor was ready for 
them. He at once produced a large number of written certificates from 
leading men in the city testifying to his good character. These cer- 
tificates would alone have carried his point, but a fact of great importance 
was announced by one of his advocates, a fact that added vastly to the 
dignity of his social character. It was announced that an institution of 
learning had just conferred upon the Professor the degree of LL.D: “Is 
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it not absurd,” remarked this advocate, “to bring such charges against a 
Professor, and one on whom has been bestowed the title of LL.D.?” And 
indeed this was the decision of the majority of the committee, and Pro- 
fessor Beelen was elected ; while Boyd’s name, and the name of the other 
candidate was hardly considered. 

When the Professor reached home he found awaiting him a sympathetic 
surprise party, come to present to him a superb Bible ; and the evening 
passed off at the house right merrily. Next morning a report of the party 
was found in the néwspaper, including a report of the election of Beelen 
to the principalship of the Saturday school, and of his having been the 
honored recipient of the degree of LL.D. 

Thus was the Professor advancing on the tide of prosperity in spite of 
the opposition of his enemies, and in spite of the popular judgment against 
him. His success lifted high his head. He must proceed to rid himself 
of the official association of all who were not wise enough to hold their 
tongues. Notwithstanding John’s manifest insignificance in the sight of 
the ruling powers, he was still in the Professor’s way, for he was a bearer 
of true witness. .He had ceased for the time to be Beelen’s competitor, 
but he was Beelen’s natural antagonist. One of the first things he did 
next morning was to express his disgust and contempt for the mode of 
granting degrees by institutions of learning. He was reading the para- 
graph in the News Letter, and he spoke out openly in the presence of 
some of his boys. ‘“ Sheer arrant charlatanry can get these degrees now- 
a-days,” said he. ‘ LL.D.—it means nothing ; or if anything, it means 
charlatanry until it is proved to mean genuineness.” Such a remark was 
very likely to be spread ; and it was spread, for school-boys are consum- 
mate advertisers. Whether John had found the will or not, he seemed 
to be indifferent either to advancement in the sphere of teaching, or to 
continuance as a worker therein. The Professor watched him, followed 
him about, and stood and listened when he spoke ; called the boys up to 
him to ask what John had said to them, and when they refused to tell, as 
they always did, hé threatened them with punishment. 

One day Beelen was about to carry a threat of this kind into execution. 
He sent into the cap-room a boy who had persistently refused to reveal 
what had passed in conversation between him and Boyd. Immediately 
the fact was reported to John. He was sitting in his room, and he at 
once arose and went out to the assembly room and stepped up to the Pro- 
fessor. ‘“‘I am told,” said he, “that you have sent one of my boys into 
the cap-room.” Beelen stood and stared without speaking, and John con- 
tinned. “I have concluded not to allow you to whip any of my boys.” 
A spasmodic look of ferocity and threat convulsed Beelen’s face, and he 
raised his hand as though to strike, as he was wont to do when dealing 
with a boy. But he was not dealing with a boy this time. Boyd scanned 
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him with a look of contempt. Beelen’s hand fell, and John turned away 
and stepped to the cap-room door, and was about to enter, when Beelen 
called out to him and he turned. The Professor stepped forward. The 
eyes of the pupils were upon them. “I will enter a complaint against 
you of insubordination,” Beelen panted. ‘“ That’s what I wish, Doctor,” 
was the reply. Beelen was seized with something like a frenzy of rage ; 
but John’s next remark cooled him. ‘“ Your complaint against me will be 
& popular complaint against yourself. But whether you complain of me 
or not, I intend that the people shall understand you. There is quite a 
method in my madness. I sacrifice my situation for humanity’s sake.— 
Look you, do you intend to fight with me? That boy is coming out un- 
touched.” Beelen stood still, ghastly pale and glaring. “ I intend to work 
your destruction if I can,” said John. “ This occurrence will be advertised 
in any case, whichever of us proves the stronger in it ; and the ventilation 
of it will, I hope, put you out of your position.” Beelen turned away and 
walked to his desk ; and John opened the door and called to the boy to 
come out. Beelen looked at the pupils in their seats. “ Hereafter,” said 
he, panting, “let no one recognize the teacher of that room.” Just then 
the boy came out, and a shout of applause went up from the pupils. 

As Boyd expected, he received in a few days a letter suspending him 
from his position in the school. He was, however, called upon by several 
members of the Board, who expressed their sympathy, and assured him 
that they had done what they could to prevent his suspension. “It is 
what I expected, gentlemen,” said Jolm. “It is what I wished. This 
will perhaps produce what legislative action unbiased would never produce 
—his expulsion. Insubordination could not be overlooked. I displayed a 
spirit which rendered my stay there with him out of the question. But 
my dismissal will stir up a popular sentiment that may result in his ex- 
pulsion.” 

Boyd’s dismissal did produce a stir of indignation and a demand for 
Beelen’s expulsion. But the Professor was equal to the occasion. He 
moved about indefatigably day and evening among the ruling powers. His 
first object was to prevent an investigation into the affairs of the school. 
Prominent men became his advocates, defending him and censuring Boyd 
with all the dignity that their weight and force of character could furnish. 
The investigation did not take place. Beelen breathed freer. He now 
proceeded to modify the popular impression against him. He attended one 
prayer meeting after another, praying at each with unction; and he kept 
a memorandum of the progress of his attendance, so as to know where to 
go at any time, And with regard to the Sunday-schools he did the same, 
speaking now before one and again before another. And he made himself 
conspicuous at temperance meetings, and managed to get chosen to com- 
mittees, and he succeeded in securing invitations to deliver lectures, until 
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finally the excitement died away, and the popular feeling settled to a cool 
dislike and distrust. 

Meanwhile Boyd had returned to Deerslaugh. He reached the village 
one afternoon. Stepping from the cars he stood leaning upon a style at 
the edge of a field, and looked across a small valley towards the old house. 
It seemed to invite him to it as its rightful owner, and he approached it 


and presently opened the gate and walked up the pathway to the door.: 


He flung his valise upon the grass, and seated himself upon the stone step. 
All was quiet for a while, and then he heard voices, and soon Tilden Boyd 
and Pragge came around the corner of the house. Both started back 
with a scowl. “I’ve come to look at the old place,” said Boyd. “It has 
a pleasant look. Will you give me a cup of water? I do not forget the 
old well.” Tilden pushed up a window and called to his mother to bring 
a dipper of water. “ Who?” Boyd heard her ask in a low tone, when she 
handed out the water. Then she peered out with a look that said, “‘What’s 
he here for?” “ How do you do?” said John, accosting her. ‘“ How do 
you do?” “This is a fine place. It is worth any money you might have 
given for it. It took all—all of Uncle Welford’s money, did it, to buy 
it? Well, I’m glad of that. I shall have it back clear, shan’t I ?—This 
water is warm.” ‘Tilden came grovelling towards him. ‘“ Did you—tell 
me, did you find the will?” he asked. “ You saw me take the paper,” said 
John. “ You know we had a scuffle over it.” ‘Was it the will?” “The 
will !. You are certain then there was a will?’ “Was it the will 
you: found?” “ There’s the paper ; you may have it.” John handed to 
Tilden a paper which the latter clutched and tore open, and then burst 
into a loud laugh. Boyd took up his valise and walked away. 





Waar a Goop Newspaper may po.—Show us an intelligent family of 
boys and girls, and we will show you a family where newspapers and peri- 
odicals are plenty. Nobody who has been without these silent private 
tutors can know their educating powers for good or evil. Have you ever 
thought of the innumerable topics of discussion which they suggest at the 
breakfast table ; the important public measures with which, thus early, 
our children become acquainted ; great philanthropic questions of the day, 
to which unconsciously their attention is awakened, and the general spirit 
of intelligence which is evoked by these quiet visitors? Anything that 
makes home pleasant, cheerful and chatty, thins the haunts of vice, and the 
thousand and one avenues of temptation, should certainly be regarded, when 


we consider its influence on the minds of the yo as a at moral and 
social light.— Emerson. or heecatad 
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Tue Genesis or Scuoo.t Books. 


P; 4 “FRIEND of Popular Education” (who may, or may not know 

anything of teaching), hits upon what he fancies to be a “new 

idea” in regard to the proper method of instruction in some elemen- 

tary study. He thinks it is a capital idea: so do his friends—who prob- 

ably know as little about the matter as himself—and nothing will do but 

he must “ develop” his idea in a text-book. A little common sense or 
experience might show him that the idea is not good: or, if good, that it 
is not new ; or if both new and good, that possibly there are others that 
are vastly better. But he has never heard of a book “written on that 
plan.” So he tries his hand, and if he can secure a publisher, the chances 
are that book-making becomes his business, and in time he is known as an 
author of—that curse of American schools—a “series.” Thereupon arises 
a war of publishers, and as the controversy waxes hot, teachers come to think 
that the all-important thing is to get the best series. Success with that 
is certain ; with series No. 2, doubtful ; with any other text-books, quite im- 
possible. The more noise and bluster made by rival agents, the less likely the 
mass of teachers are to see that text-books are but of secondary importance 
anyway : that the success of a competent teacher is, and of every teacher 
should be, independent of the text-books put into his hands. Not that 
there is no choicé between a good text-book and a bad one, but simply 
this, that nine out of ten, take them as the run, are bad; and that the 
present excessive dependence of teachers upon them, instead of upon their 
individual knowledge of the subjects to be taught, does not tend to improve 
either text-books, teachers, or pupils. 

The author of the “ Daily Public School ” describes therein a very com- 
mon origin of series, and the resulting struggle for existence. The 
latter is often quite as severe as any called for by Darwin’s theory ; 
yet a new series has this advantage over a new species, its prolonged ex- 
istence depends less upon its own inherent worth and vitality, than upon the 
superior energy of its progenitor and his heavier credit balance at the bank. 

A schoolmaster (he says) is tired of drudgery, and makes up his mind 
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to become a publisher. It is as easy a matter to make a book as to make 
a shoe. It is in itself a mere mechanical operation. We start-with a 
title—‘“ The Child’s Help in his first efforts to Learn.” By James Smith, 
A.M. That sounds well fora foundation. Then comes the alphabet, 
A. B, ©, ab, abs, words of one syliable, readings in one syllable, then in 
two, three, etc., for 50, 75 or 100 pages, all adorned with a large number 
of pictures according to the author’s taste, and we thus have “ Smith’s 
Child’s Help.” 

Mr. Smith is the Doctor Smith, or Professor (as some call him), who 
taught the town school for eleven winters. He goes to the School Com- 
mittee, and to Judge Jones, and to Rev. Mr. Smith (the same name, but 
no relation), favors them each with a copy of his new book, and obtains 
their signatures to a certificate as follows : 

“We take great pleasure in certifying that Mr. Smith, the author of 
‘The Child’s Help,’ has been long known to us as a very successful teacher, 
and we have no doubt that the book he has prepared will be found to be 
what its title imports, a real ‘ Child’s Help, ” 

The book is approved by the committee, and introduced into the schools 
of that town to begin with. A flaming advertisement comes out, a copy 
is sent to the printer of the county paper, and Doctor Dart (who is a 
friend of Dr. Smith, and married Dr. Smith’s wife’s cousin, and is a friend 
of the editor of the county paper also), writes a puff, and by and by the 
“ Child’s Help” is called for quite extensively beyond the town. Dr. Smith 
is so much encouraged that he proceeds in like manner and compiles a 
series of books on the same plan, and then introduces to the favorable 
regard of the public, “ Smith’s Series of Elementary School Books.” He 
now goes to some extensive city publisher, shows the evidence of his suc- 
cess, and the reputation he has acquired by his first effort, and proposes 
to him to get out the series, while he will go abroad with certificates and 
advertisements, ete., and open the way for their general circulation. Soon 
“ PorutarR ScHoot Booxs—Smith’s Elementary Series,” meets the eye, in 
some conspicuous part of whatever newspaper we open, far and near, and 
ualess the bookseller fails or quarrels with the author, or the golden egg is 
in some other way broken, “‘Smith’s Elementary Series” is for years the 
source of regular and abundant profit to all concerned. 

Thus it comes to pass (the writer continues) that parents and guardians, 
or the public treasury, or both, are obliged to shoulder the burden of all 
experiments of teachers, publishers, and booksellers, and hence the vast 
accumulation of discarded school books, stored away on upper shelves or 
in dark closets ;—so vast that it may be safe to say that if the money 
that has been expended for them were refunded, it would amply support 
the public schools of the largest State in the Union for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE STORY READING. 


R. EDITOR—I have come to the conclusion that there must exist 


a wonderful propensity in human nature to “teach and to preach,” 
or, surely, in view of the fearfully disproportionate results of their efforts, 
teachers and preachers, and writers, and all of the knowledge and advice- 
imparting ilk, would have given up in despair ages ago. 

The subject of this letter may illustrate the above remark. I have 
preached upon the baneful effects of fiction on the minds of young people 
to all the youngsters in a large family connection for the last ten years, 
without being able to flatter myself that a single boy or girl among them 
all, has read one novel or story-book the less :—and yet, here I am to-day, 
considerably disheartened, it is true, but with courage enough left for one 
effort more. Perhaps I owe my hardihood in the present instance, to the 
comfortable suggestion that, should this letter find its way into the 
Epvucattonat Monraty, I at least shall not know that its teachings have 
been without effect, but may please myself with the belief, that they have - 
done good, with no one to disprove my faith. 

And now for the subject :—the essentially weakening and deteriorating 
influence of story-book and novel reading upon the juvenile mind. 

My convictions on this subject result from the close observation of nearly 
thirty years’ intercourse with young people. In those years I have known — 
many a mind, bright, healthful and vigorous in its natural organization, 
reduced to a condition of weakness, sentimentality and mere namby-pamby- 
ism, by feeding upon fiction as its chief aliment. 

Most children of the age of eight or nine years are ready to be interested 
by the striking facts of natural history. I take the word in its broadest 
meaning, including all that relates to the wonders and glories of the visible 
world in which we live. Instead of gratifying and cultivating such tastes, 
which would become a life-long source of intellectual wealth and pleasure, 
their young minds are fed’ with fiction, which is intended, I know, to im- 
prove the heart, but which, (a long and close observation has convinced 
me,) only pleases the imagination without producing the least permanent 
moral effect. Story-books do noé strengthen the character ; they dilute 
the mind and blunt the moral sense. 

Let me give, in illustration of this assertion, one of many instances 
which have come under my knowledge. A few months since a pupil of 
mine, possessing much more than the average amount of conscientiousness 
found in school girls, became interested in a beautifully written story of the 
heroism of self-denial. Knowing the nature of the reader, I am sure, that 

at every page, she was resolving to “go and do likewise.” But did the 
book give her the moral strength for the carrying out of such a purpose ? 
No, for at that very hour, her school lessons were all unprepared, and her 
conscience told her that she ought to lay down the fascinating book and 
study them, but she put off the practice of the very virtue which the book 
inculeated for a more convenient season,—and we all know what that 
means. 
Many persons to whom I have spoken of the evil effect of story-book 
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reading upon the young, reply—‘‘ Oh, but you surely don’t object to such 
and such and such an author’s writings—their moral tone is so high and : 
pure, they must have a good effect upon any child.” To which I can only ae 


say that the objection seems to me to have no more weight than if, were 
one inveighing against an indiscriminate diet of confectionery, the answer 
should be given: “Oh! it is such.good candy, so-and-so’s best |” | 

The evil effect of this kind of reading is more apparent, perhaps, among ) 
women than among men. There is much ina boy’s school-life, or in the | 
circumstances of his after career, to give practical strength and tone to ) 
character, and thus neutralize or correct the baneful effects which might 
otherwise arise from his juvenile reading. But the usual course of a 
woman’s life affords no such counteracting and corrective influences. 

But this letter is growing to an inordinate length. With one more word 
I will bring it to an end. I would not condemn all novels that ever were 
written—only those that are merely fictions, and valuable solely for their 
supposed moral effect. You might have been amused, not long since, to 
have met the writer of this, with a copy of Bulwer’s “ Last Days of 
Pompeii” in her hand, deliberately taking it to read the passages descriptive 
of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius to some pupils in Physical Geography. 
This author’s “ Harold the Last of the Saxon Kings,” I consider invaluable 
as a graphic historical picture of the period to which it relates. And so 
of many works of fiction of a descriptive character. If read with discrimi- 
nation and in illustration of the facts of history or science, they may sub- 
serve a useful purpose. 

But, for the other class, Nero could not more savagely wish for the con- 
venience of one neck to the Roman people, than I do that this injurious 
body of fiction could be all concentrated in a single volume, and that 
not fire-proof. A. B. B. 

West Port, N. Y. ; 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 





EW JERSEY.—The State Normal school opens with a larger 
number than have ever before been in attendance at one time. There ) 
are 136 pupils in the Normal department, 144 in the boys’ department of 
the Model School, and 193 in the young ladies’ department, total 473. 
The Farnum Preparatory school at Beverly, begins with 181, about 
fifty per cent. above its usual number at this season of the year. The 
prospects are that the. Beverly school this term will reach 200, and the 
Trenton school go considerably above 500. Drtaware.—The colored peo- 
ple of this State being denied participation in the benefits of the public 
school system, have established fourteen schools, through the aid of various 
associations, supported in part by the contributions of the parents of the 
pupils. The total number enrolled is about 150; during the autumn 
and winter months this will probably be increased from 1,000 to 1,200. 
The same eagerness to learn which has been exhibited throughout the 
South has been displayed in Delaware, accompanied in some districts with 
even greater opposition from a portion of the white population. Tennes- 
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seE.—A number of gentlemen in East Tennessee have undertaken to 
establish an institution to afford a free normal education to the sons of all 
Tennesseans who perished in the Union cause. They have purchased a 
school property for the purpose at Athens, midway between Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, valued at $25,000, and capable of accommodating three 
hundred pupils. Mricntcan.—The Superintendent reports the number of 
children in the State, between five and twenty years of age, at 321,311 ; the 
number attending school, 246,957 ; the number of teachers, 9,182—men, 
1687, women, 7495 ; average wages paid the former, $43.60 per month. 
the latter, $18.44. The number of volumes in district libraries, 19,594 ; 
value of school houses and sites, $2,854,991 ; the aggregate of school funds, 
$2,780,292.73. The number of the schools and school-houses in the State 
is not given. New school buildings of the better class are rapidly multi- 
plying—‘“not from any spirit of rivalry or false ambition, but because 
experience has shown them to be the cheapest in the end.” Of the 4,625 
districts reported, 155 had graded schools. The number of children re- 
ported as attending school, was greater by 18,328, than was reported the 
year before ; bat the Superintendent thinks that the actual increase was 
very much less—“ many directors evidently taking the totals of the sum- 
mer and winter schools, thus counting twice all who attended both terms.” 
The increase of children, of school age, in the State was over 22,000. 
The number under five and over twenty registered in the schools during ° 
the year was 7,202, very few of whom, we trust, were under five : chil- 
dren of that age had better be at play. The average of teachers’ wages 
shows a slight increase. The Superintendent devotes considerable space 
to the claims of Union schools, believing them to be much more efficient 
and profitable than small ungraded schools. They command a higher 
grade of teachers, retain them longer, and afford a much more extended 
course of instruction. The lack of a thorough and competent supervision 
of the schools of the State, is forcibly presented. ‘The present system of 
examining teachers, so far as the securing of competent instructors by it 
is concerned, is a complete failure, and the system of school supervision, 
so far as the improvement of the schools by it is concerned, is equally a 
failure.” Certain imperfections in the school laws are criticised with like 
frankness and vigor. ‘The condition of the district libraries is shown to be 
quite as deplorable as in some other States. They are’“ rapidly going to 
annihilation. ...for the want of some legal provision for adequate funds 
for their support.” Since the withdrawal of the annual appropriation that 
used to be made for their support, they have been entirely dependent upoa 
the funds arising from fines. In the cities and large towns the fund that 
thus accrues to the libraries is sufficient to keep them in a flourishing con- 
dition ; but iu the country districts it amounts to the merest trifle, and 
even this is in most cases misapplied. The State University is in a most 
flourishing condition. From present indications the number of students in 
all its departments, for the current College year, will considerably exceed 
the twelve hundred and more in attendance last year. Catirornta.— 
Seventeen years ago the State Constitution promised that a State Univer- 
sity should be established. Congress gave it a liberal donation of land, 
but nothing farther has been done in the matter. The College of Califor- 
nia, near San Francisco, is named as a good foundation for the proposed 
University. ‘There is great need of a first class College on the Pacific coast. 
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GREAT BRITAIN.—Considerable discussion has been called forth 
by a proposition to throw all educational endowments of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, into one common State fund. In the opinion of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, so extensive and liberal a scheme for redistributing and 
economizing the educational income of the country would necessitate the 
establishment of “ free trade” in education, the abolition of tests, the 
cheapening of academical expenses, and the enforcement of reciprocity 
between all the Universities of the kingdom. At present the benefits, for 
example, which Oxford bestows, are fenced round with obstacles of various 
kinds. No dissenter can claim her favors; no one can obtain anything 
from her who has not entered the University through a College, who 
has not undergone extravagant and increasing expenses, and who 
has not finally resided within her precincts. Under the proposed 
scheme, a man whom narrow means had compelled to be content with 
the education given, for instance, at St. Andrews, or at Belfast, would 
be permitted to compete at Oxford for a fellowship, and to hold it if he 
showed himself able to win it. This, perhaps, more than any other change, 
would put University education, of a high class, within the reach of the 
poorest. Scotland has its own wasted revenues and educational abuses, 
and Ireland has such gorged and comparatively useless institutions as Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, and the Royal Schools. Moreover, in many cases 
individuals and corporations are paid not merely for doing something badly, 
but for doing nothing at all. Neither the Provost, nor the Fellows of 
Eton, have any duties to perform. Yet the former receives the income of 
a chief justice, or a bishop, or an Irish College, and the latter are as well 
off as deans, or the head masters of large schools. Inquiry into the entire 
question of public education in the three kingdoms must soon come ; and, 
after inquiry, reform cannot be long delayed. 

SWITZERLAND has about 3,500,000 inhabitants, and 345 scientific 
and literary publications ; while France, with ten times the population, 
has but about five hundred journals and magazines. The solution of this 
is in the fact that in Switzerland the people all receive some education, and 
consequently can read, and take the papers ; in France less than one-half 
can read. 5 

AUSTRIA.—An association of teachers at Vienna, representing nearly 
all parts of the Empire, has adopted a resolution, almost unanimously, ad- 
vocating the separation of the public schools from the Church. 

INDIA.—The Methodists have founded a mission college in Lucknow, 
with an endowment of 25,000 rupees. The English government offers to 
double the annual income of the institution. Several donations for founding 
scholarships have been made, and an appeal is published by the Trustees 
asking aid-in the enlargement of this first Methodist college in India. 

CHINA.—A University, fashioned after the best occidental seats of 
learning, has been established in Pekin. The enterprise was accomplished 
in the face of great opposition on the part of the Celestial Mandarins ; 
and but for the countenance and liberal support of the Emperor, and his 
Foreign Board of Councillors, it must have failed. Five Professors have 
been appointed, and money has been appropriated for an astronomical ob- 
servatory and a scientific library. Learning in China has taken a new and 
practical start, which cannot fail to make a decided change in the aspect 
of that ancient Empire. 
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| 
: R. LAMBERT is a funny man. He has written a funny book.t And, 
; what makes it all the funnier, he is in sober earnest all the time, and 
r wholly unconscious of the figure he is cutting. 
r In the “ Preface,”—which, by the way, is really a postscript, and thus 
S affords a good illustration of the doctor’s logical method and use of words— 
z he tells us that his book “exhibits a new and improved method of teach- 
o ing Physiology.” That the method is new, we are happy to believe. That 
0 it is, or has been, improved, courtesy compels us to believe, also ; though 
d we cannot but wonder what its condition must have been before the 
h implied improvement was effected. Surely no one seeing its present con- 
d dition would ever suspect its having undergone any such operation. 
e “Inevery other branch,” preface again, “ there has been progress ; why 
e, should Physiology be an exception to the spirit of the age !” Admitting that 
1e it is an exception to the aforesaid spirit—though we cannot see how it can 
8, be, we call upon Draper and Dalton, and the “faculty” in general, 
n- to give the reason for it if they can. ‘“ Why may it not be modern- 
es ized—may we not say, Americanized ?” Possibly the Professors above 
y; mentioned, in timid subservience to European opinion, may think it has been 
of “ modernized,” and doubtless would protest that it had best not be 
of ' “ Americanized ;” but, without waiting for their verdict, the intrepid Dr. 
ell Lambert has ‘gone and done it” “It is now,” he says, “out of the 
ire ‘rut”” What “rut” he does not tell us, but as ruts are unpleasant things 
d, to be in, we heartily rejoice at its happy deliverance. “The old or 
European system,” more preface, “was, and is, good [a generous conces- 
ific sion !]; the new or American [or Lambertian] system is better.” Let 
on, modest merit be exalted. Give honor to Dr. Lambert, and let loose the 
his American eagle. Consider-the vast importance of Physiology, especially 
und when diluted to the capacity of children of eight or ten years ; consider 
alf the grievous imperfections of the old system of teaching it (whatever that 
may have been), the transcendant merits of the new (which is Dr. Lam- 
rly bert’s) ; and then realize, if possible, the world’s indebtedness to our learned 
ad- author. But the doctor is not vain; he does not brag—much. “ None,” 
he says, “should adopt it [his ‘new and improved method,’] because it is 
ow, new, or distrust it because it is not transatlantic. Every thing useful was 
3 to at one time new!” And, we imagine the Dr. mentally continuing, some 
jing things useful have been of cisatlantic origin ; in witness whereof, see my ° 
tees new Primary, Systematic Human Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene ! 
a, The first thing that strikes one’s attention in this “ new method,” is 
; of that every paragraph begins with a yell, as a printer would say. That is, 
shed the first word or clause of each paragraph is printed in capitals. This, 
ins ; however, is not a rhetorical device, but a part of the “method of questions,” 
| his which, the doctor assures us, “is also new.” Thus par. i. chap. 1. p. i. 
have reads, “IF A FATHER SHOULD MAKE A BIRTHDAY PRESENT OF A WATCH TO A 
1 ob- YOUNG SON OR DAUGHTER (I hope every boy and girl will some day receive 
rand (x1) Primary, Systematic Puystotocy, ANATOMY AND Hyaieng, By T. S. Lampert, M.D. 
spect New York : William Wood & Co. Price 75¢. 
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this pleasing and useful present), ought he not at once to teach the child 

how to wind it, set the hands, etc.?” Without stopping to consider the 

doctor’s happy bid for the good will of the boys and girls, “etc.,” we look to 

the bottom of the page, where we find this question : “1.—what ought he 

to do?” A note explains that the dash in the question “ signifies that the 

capitalized words of the corresponding paragraph are to be used in the 

place of the dash. Example : 1—what ought he to do? should be read, Ir 

A FATHER SHOULD MAKE A BIRTH DAY PRESENT OF A WATCH TO A YOUNG SON 

OR DAUGHTER, what ought he todo?” Again: “3. What—? should be 
read, Wat HAS EVERY CHILD RECEIVED?” the corresponding paragraph 
being “ Every CHILD HAS RECEIVED a birth-day present of much more value 
than a watch ; I mean his own body.” “The position of the verb in this 
case,” the doctor kindly adds, “is changed a little. Sometimes a word 
must be thus changed, or one added, or one dropped. The object of the 
invention,” he continues, evidently meaning by invention his new method 
of questions, “ was to question the paragraphs thoroughly, and yet occupy 
but little space. The method effects the object admirably ;” for which (in 
hamble admiration) we tender the doctor our congratulations, though we 
scarcely understand what he wants to “question the paragraphs” for. 
Ordinary teachers would think it much more important to question the 
pupils. However, we would not be understood to insinuate a doubt con- 
cerning the questionableness of any of the doctor’s paragraphs. We admit 
that fully, and trust that the doctor will thank us for pointing out, as we 
shall do hereafter, a few of the more notable instances. The saving of 
space effected by this “ invention” is certainly great ; for if the questions 
were written out in full, it would require for them alone, a book nearly or 
quite as large as the present volume. Still we are not quite sure that it 
would not have been a greater saving to have left them out altogether— 
being a little doubtful whether teachers or pupils will be greatly benefited 
by the five or six hundred repetitions of ‘“‘ What--?” “—what?” “What 
does —?” ‘“‘— does what ?” “How—?” “Why—?” “—/?” and the 
like, which keep up a running fire at the text throughout the entire book. 
We fear, too, that this resuscitation of the old-time pedagogic method of 
answering questions in the asking of them, will not find many friends 
among intelligent teachers. ‘The children may like it however—“ It’s so 
nice and easy |” 

Some notion of the doctor’s style may have been gained from the 
sentences already quoted. A few special citations (omitting the capitals) 
may show more fully its glorious uncertainty. We quote: “Indeed one 
finger of a child’s hand is more curious than both hands of a watch with all 
their moving wheels.” (par. 6, p.2.) ‘Every one who has not before 
done it should place his ear on the heart and listen to its sounds.” (10, p. 3.) 
“ Physiology is the name of that branch that treats upon the uses of the 
parts of living things.” (79, p. 24.) “The science and art of cooking, and 
indeed, all of housekeeping—such as cleanliness, ventilation, clothing, etc., 
that pertains to preserving and promoting, or restoring health—should be 
held, ete.” (122, p. 33.) “All parts of the body exist only because neces- 
sary on account of the mind ; therefore, the study of the Blood making 
mechanism is important only because Blood is necessary to keep in good 
condition those parts of the body that the mind uses.” (164, p.45.) “The 
Blood is constantly composed of several different kinds of impurities 
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gathered in its course.” (223, p. 62.) These citations might be extended 
to comprise a good part of the book, it being only by rare good fortune 
that the doctor succeeds in writing a straightforward English sentence. 
One of the most amusing peculiarities of his style will be noticed in the 
second quotation from the last. It arises from an excessive overworking 
of for, hence, because, therefore, and words of like significance. This by 
the way, seems ever to be a characteristic of the would-be scientific school- 
book maker. It is not, to his mind, at all essential that the clauses con- 
nected by these words should have any logical connection. In fact, the 
less connection the better ; the highest reach of his reasoning faculty cul- 
minating in deductions like—Man is an immortal being, therefore he has 
ten toes, and hence should keep his head cool and eat tripe. Another 
noticeable result of this sort of argumentative style, is that it rarely says 
bluntly. that a thing is, It almost always follows as an effect ; it is neces- 
sary, it must be, or it should be. “Thus, the Head has need of, and is 
supplied with a Neck, Trunk, and lower limbs.” (111, p. 31.) “The 
mind requires to ask questions and to answer them, for which purpose it 
must have the means of talking. For talking there will be required a bel- 
lows to take in and blow out air,” etc. (113, p.31). “ Blood may easily 
both cool and warm the body, for it must be largely composed of water ; 
and this by ooz1Ne on To any surface and evaporating will cool it ; hence 
we perspire when too warm.” (215, p. 60.) The accuracy of a good part 
of the book is about on a par with the foregoing “ oozing-on-to” process 
of perspiration. In fact the very first physiological statement the doctor 
makes (namely, that the heart “drives the blood through all parts”) is an 
error, as every school boy ought by this time to know. Evidently the 
doctor must have learned his physiology when he was a boy, or at least, 
out of the text books of the past generation. For the greater part of the 
theories which he teaches—for example, that heat is provided for by 
respiration and the like—were exploded years ago. 

We have marked so many passages in the book, that we hardly know 
which to notice or where to stop. It would be impossible, with the time 
and space at command, to speak of the tenth part of the points worthy 
of attention. To review merely the comical contrast of style—the pompous 
pedantry of some parts, the silly puerility of others, to say nothing of the 
constant helpless struggle for ideas, would extend our notice far beyond 
the limits allowed. But we must not neglect to call attention to the nu- 
merous “ synoptical” expressions and the neat little sums in addition and 
subtraction which arise therefrom. For example: (73, p. 24) “ There- 
fore, [why “therefore,” we have not been able to discover] the first pro- 
position in physiology is, that every person has a mind and [a] body; or, 
in brief, 

: Mind 
Man=mind+Body: or Man= | Body.” 
“The last expression,” the doctor kindly informs us, “might be read : 
Every man (meaning all mankind, women and children included) equals a 
mind and body added.” We hardly know which to admire most, the 
mathematical, the logical, the grammatical, or the physiological beauty 
and accuracy of this proposition. Taken in any way, it is a gem. 
“An exercise in addition and subtraction” we read in the-next 
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paragraph, “may be made by writing one word above the other, as 
below : 
Mind Man Man 
Addition Body Subtraction Mind Body 


Man Body Mind” 


Is n’t it wonderful, and so instructive ! 


We have said that the doctor’s funniness is never intentional ; neverthe- 
less we must admit that he really has tried to perpetrate one joke. It 
occurs in his third chapter, ‘“ Body analyzed into six members,” where 
he discusses the subject after this fashion: “If we look at the body as it 
is standing before us, our minds naturally, and without effort, divide it 
into parts called members. “The central member, sometimes wrongly 
called the body, is the Trunk on which, not in which we put our clothes.” 

The italics indicate a deliberate attempt at facetiousness. It is needless 
to say, however, that it does not in the least disprove our statement. But 
the doctor retrieves himself in the very next paragraph, which with charm- 
ing naivete opens up his customary comic vein. “ The Trunk,” he says, 
“has limbs growing to it, but not exactly as limbs grow out from the 
trunk of a tree. The four limbs being alike in some respects, are called by 
the common name limbs ; but as two differ from the other two, they are 
called upper and lower limbs ; and one of each being on each side, it is 
also called right or left. This is classification.” There is no need of 
writing “ this is a joke” to such a palpable hit as the last. 

There is hardly a teacher in the State who does not know how grievously 
the doctor is troubled, while attending Teachers’ Institutes, to find a suf- 
ficient quantity of “ brain-sustaining food” to meet the demands of such 
occasions. ‘ Precisely what varieties of food,” he says, page 156, “ will 
include all those best adapted to the wants of the brain, cannot be told at 
present, but sometime will be known. The idea is a very important one, 
and its practical bearing should be worked owt as soon as possible.” The 
italics are the doctor’s. Precisely what the “idea” is, the “ practical 
bearing” of which is so emphatically desired, is not clear. But if it has 
any reference to a better food-supply for the brain, we fully admit the 
urgency of the demand—at least in the doctor’s case ; and sincerely hope 
that its “ bearings” will be fully “worked out” before he essays to write 
another book. He must have been on half rations while making this one. 





Fircn’s well known “ Outlines of Physical Geography,” » comes to us in 
a new dress and a new form. The old maps have been superseded by 
larger ones, map questions have been added, and also a special chapter on the 
Geography of the United States. It is claimed for the work that it has 
been “revised, with notes, additions, and amendments.” We would sug- 
gest that another revision with corrections be made. The work needs it 
badly. Mr. Fitch was not over accurate at first, and the Science of Geo- 
graphy has made some slight advances since he wrote. Very many of 
his statements, which might have been supported by good names when he 
wrote, have since been modified or disproved. In getting out this edition 


(2) J. H. Cotron’s Outiines or Puysicat Geocrapuy. By Geo, W. Fitcu. Revised and En- 
larged. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
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these things should have been attended to. Every statement ought to 
have been carefully examined by a competent scholar, or tested by com- 
parison with the latest authorities. Neither has been done, and so the 
book stands full of errors and wholly unworthy of confidence. The maps 
are, for the most part, failures. An attempt has been made to make each 
do the work of three or four. The consequence is such a confusion of lines 
and names that nothing is distinctly visible. 


Tue new Primary Geography,’ prepared by Dr. Cruikshank, follows 
very closely the old-fashioned plan of presenting the subject. Yet its fre- 
quent suggestions of modern methods of teaching, if intelligently carried 
out, will make it in some respects less objectionable as a text-book than 
many of the works of the class in use. While not so simple and enter- 
taining as Guyot’s, it contains more facts (for those who like them), and 
is certainly much better written in point of style—the author’s editorial 
experience insuring the absence of all the twaddle, and of most of the 
trash, so commonly found in school Geographies. Of its kind, the book is 
one of the best : but we do not think very highly of the kind. It deals 
too much in unimportant and unrememberable facts. “ Its value,” as the 
author frankly remarks, “ will consist rather in what it suggests than in 
anything new or unusual in the matter it contains,” and he might have 
added, “or in the manner of presenting the matter.” 


“]. Ariravetic is the science or art of computing numbers. 2. The 
theory of Arithmetic treats of the properties and relations of numbers. 
3. The practice of Arithmetic shows the application of numbers to busi- 
ness, the mechanic, arts, &c.” 

The foregoing statements—we cannot call them definitions, although 
they are intended for such, nor yet sentences, for they do not “make sense ” 
—are copied from Nelson’s Common School Arithmetic.t They fairly re- 
present the author’s style of writing. He rarely hits nearer than guessing 
distance of the idea he is trying to express. The book contains many 
excellent practical exercises, and much information not usually found in 
Arithmetics. But it is not at all suited for the common school. 


No. 1217 of Littell’s Living Age, contains a twenty-three page article 
from the Edinburgh Review, on the “Early Administration of George 
III ;” Part VII. (27 p.p.) “Tenants of Malory,” a serial from the Dublin 
University Magazine ; a short article from the Saturday Review on a 
“Memoir of Prof. Aytoun,” and another on the “ Death of Prof. Faraday.” 
A little poetry, and a few odds and ends make up the remaining two or 
three pages. Notwithstanding the little variety afforded, the Living Age 
more than holds its own—competition rather extending its circulation than 
decreesing it. Published every Saturday, by Littell & Gay, Boston. 
Price per year, $8. 

Srvc his return from the Pacific Coast, Prof. A. Wood has prepared a 
number of lectures on “The Natural Wonders of our Pacific States”— 
their mines and mountains, their Yo Semite, and their forest trees. These 
lectures are popular in character, instructive, full of lively interest, and 
well suited for delivery before schools and literary societies. 


(3) A Primary Geocraruy. By James CrurKsHank, LL. D. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 
(4) Common Scnoot ARITHMETIC, By RicHarp Netson. Cincinnati: R. W. Carrol & Ca 
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INVENTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


ScnooL MEDALS. 


S the man is but a child of larger growth, so the child is a man of 
lesser growth ; and whatever proves of salutary influence in the 
government of men, is pretty certain to exert a like influence upon children. 
The soldier risks his life in the service of his country. He is animated by 
the purest patriotism, and would scorn the imputation of hireling. Yet 
he rejoices to receive a paltry ribbon and jewel to wear in his buttonhole ; 
and his comrades emulate his daring, in hope of similar recognition. 


In like manner, suitable tokens of the teacher’s approbation, justly 
awarded, exert a powerful influence for good upon a school. They are 
not, as some objectors say, rewards for excellence of conduct and scholar- 
ship—thus estimating merit by the low standard of money value—but 
evidences of excellence, certificates of the pupil’s merit and honorable rank 
in class. And so long as a desire for the approbation of parents and friends 
shall remain one of the most natural and powerful incentives to exertion 
on the part of the young, so long will the judicious awarding of certificates 
of merit prove of salutary influence in the school. In compliance with the 
expressed desire of many teachers for an appropriate medal for this pur- 
pose, which should be at once neat and inexpensive, the publishers of the 
Monrtaty have prepared one, the design of which is shown by the cuts 
above. These medals are made of white metal, which does not readily 
tarnish, and are of appropriate design and fine finish. They are put up 
in boxes containing half a dozen each. Price, $3 per dozen. Where the 
printed ‘“‘ Aids to School Discipline” are used, these medals afford ex- 
cellent prizes for those pupils who obtain the largest number of certificates, 
Prizes of greater intrinsic value, when desired, may be struck from the 
same dies in silver or gold. 










































GREENE'S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 





Wholesale. Retail. 
Greene’s Introduction.............. $0.38 $0.50 
Greene’s English Grammar........ 0.84 1.12 
Greene’s Analysis...............+. .- 0.63 0.84 


These three books form a connected series, adapted to the different grades 
of city and country schools ; but each bvok is complete in itself, and may be 
used independently of the others. 

bes They are widely used in the sesr schools. 

nes~ They are commended by the best teachers everywhere. 

bes They are used in more Normal Schools than any other Grammar. 

bay The testimony of pupils is, “ I love Greene’s Grammar. I can un- 
derstand it. It is my favorite study.” 

Be~ The testimony of the best scholars is, that it is thorough, critical, fin- 
ished, and philosophical. 


SO 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The English Grammar has just been thoroughly revised by the author, Prof. 
8. 8. Greene, of Brown University, and is now ready in its new form for the 
school-room. 

The author and publishers ask the attention of the many friends of the book, 
and other educators, to the following extract from the Preface, which indicates 
the character of the revised edition :— 

1, It recognizes the sentence as a growth from the subject and predicate, and 
proceeds, step by step, to examine each accumulation around these as a centre. 
(See Models in Syntax.) 

2. It gives the relation and effect of whole expressions; that is, it teaches 
ly how to parse these, as well as to parse single words,—an advantage lost sight of 
in most treatises. Sees 

8. It teaches how to parse every kind of word, in its rare as well as in its 
r- usual relations. 


at 4. It discriminates clearly between important matter to be studied, and useful 
matter to be read. 





5. The several subjects are developed logically, and, it is believed, stated 
ds clearly. i 

on 6. The author has not evaded, or left without an opinion distinctly stated, 
es those perplexing points which often annoy the teacher. 

, 7. It will be found to contain a great variety of models for parsing and 
he analysis. 

uT- 8. So far as a text-book can do it, the pupil is made to use and apply his know- 
he ledge as fast as he acquires it, by means of exercises which compel him to think, 
write, and invent for himself, 


ats 9. A copious index will enable the teacher to turn readily to any tapic. } ? 
ily 10. The mechanical execution, both as it respects printing and binding, is 
up superior. : 

the = Price lists and catalogues of our publications, sent upon application. 

px- &~ Books mailed for examination upon receipt of half retail price. 

e3, &" Correspondence of educators solicited. 

the COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE AMERICAN NATURALIST: 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
NATURAL EXISTORY. f 





Styce the first issue of this Magazine, the literary and scientific press 
throughout the country have given the most generous praise to the under- 
taking, calling especial attention to the fitness of its articles, and to its me- 
chanical execution. From the hundreds of notices received, space will only 
permit us to publish a few. 


Opinions of the Press. 


From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 


“This new and valuable magazine fully sustains the character predicted for it’ 
and realized in its first number. Its leading articles are of a popular character’ 
and such as to be read with interest, and understood by all classes, while its scien” 
tific miscellany and correspondence, reports of the meetings of scientific societies’ 
etc., make it indispensable to every naturalist. Its illustrations are of a character 
rarely equalled in similar works.” 


From the Round Table. 


“ Among the new magazines, none we think deserves a heartier welcome than 
the American Naturauist. . . Of such publications, addressed immediately to 
the popularization of natural science, we have been singularly destitute ; and it is 
a matter for no small satisfaction that the vacancy should be filled by so hand- 
somely prepared, well illustrated, and ably filled a monthly as the one before us. 
The matter is mostly original and of the best quality, although there is appended 
a department of reviews of scientific works, and a record of scientific progress 
abroad, chiefly extracted from foreign journals. For a periodical of this popular 
character there ought to be among us a large field and a generous support.” 


From the Nation. 


“It is intended to make it a popular magazine, easily understood by persons who 
have devoted little or no attention to the niceties of scientific phraseology, capable 
of arcusing the attention of the young to the life going on around them, and able 
to take advantage of, and rightly direct, the enthusiasm for Natural History that 
has of late years been , rowing in this country.” 


From the American Agriculturist. 


“ The whole story is pleasantly told, and those of our readers who have a taste 
for Natural Histcry cannot do better than to send $3 to the ‘ Editors of the Ame- 


rican Naturalist, Salem, Mass.,’ as a year’s subscription to this, our best popular 
Scientific Journal.” 


From the New York Observer. 


“ The articles are brief but scholarly, and the work is produced ina style which 
must commend it to every person of taste. It is one of the most elegantly printed 
periodicals in the country, and the engravings are finely executed.” 





Address, Editors American Naturalist, 
Satem, Mass. 











THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 


l 
LITERARY REFERENCE. | 
| 
} 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, | 
Editors, Lecturers, and Lyceums, | 
and for all who have any Liter-| 
ary Commissions to be executed. | 


THE BUREAU UNDERTAKES: | 


I.—TO GATHER FACTS AND ceaanbende! 
UPON ALL SUBJECTS, AND TO PRE-| 
SENT THEM IN AN INTELLIGENT | 

FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR} 


BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES | 
FOR AUTHORS, AND TO SUPERVISE | 
THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. | 


III.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER 
FOR SALE TO A PUBLISHER, OR TO} 
BE READ FOR A CRITICAL OPINION. 


IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS or BOOKS | 
AND DOCUMENTS, AND TO WRITE 
LETTERS AND CIRCULARS IN VA- 
RIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING 
THE SAME WHEN DESIRED. 


V.--TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LY-| 
CEUMS, AND ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
LECTURERS. 





ATTENTION! 


ALL WANTING FARMS |] 


CARA Any 


Cheap Farm & Fruit Lands, 


VILLAGE LOTS, 
Water Power for Manufacturing, 


FOR SALE AT 
BRICKSBURG, OCEAN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY, 
Forty-four Miles from New York, on Rail- 
road to Philadelphia. 


Soil, fine loam, superior for all crops. Coun- 
try just rolling enough for beauty and utility. 
Climate mild and proverbially healthy. Water 
soft and pure. No fever and ague. Sold only 
to actual settlers, on easy terms. Price per 
acre $25 and upwards. 


For circulars and maps, address 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, President, 
No. 153 Broadway, New-York. 
V. 8. Hour, Agent, Bricksley. 








GET jon BEST 


y . UNABRIBGED 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 






VI—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWS-| QYER 3000 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


PAPERS, AND ARTICLES FOR DAILY 

OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR 

NEWSPAPERS, ESPECIALLY FOR 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, PARIS, 
AND LONDON. 


VIIL—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dic- 


tionaries. 

A necessity to every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary. 

** Superior, in most respects, to any other English 
Dictionary known to me.”’—Hon. George P. Marsh. 

“The New Webster is glorious—it is perfect—it dis- 
tances and defies competition—it leaves nothing to be 


FOR PRIVATE PARTIES OR FOR LI-| desired."—¥. H. Raymond, LL.D.,Pres. Vassar Col. 


BRARIES, AND TO SEARCH FOR RARE 
AND OLD EDITIONS. 





The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before 
any Commission is undertaken. The subsequent 
charges vary in accordance with the actual service 
rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


The Am. Bureau for Literary Reference, 


No. 132 Nassau Street, New-York. 





|  ** All young persons should have a standard Diction- 
| ary at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best ; that Dictionary is NoaH WEsBsTER’s—the 
| great work unabridged. If youare too poor, save the 
| amount from off your back to put it into your head.” 
| —Phrenological Fournal. 
| “Every farmer should ee his sons two or three 
| square rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails 
| of which they may buy it. Every sechanic should put 
| a receiving box in some conspicuous place in the 
| house to catch the stray pennies for the like purpose. 
| Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible; it is 
| a better expounder than many which claim to be ex- 
pounders. It is a great labor-saver; it has saved us 
| time enough in one year’s use to pay for itself; and that 
| must be deemed good property which will clear itself 
| once a year. If you have any doubt about the pre- 
| cise meaning of the word clear, in the last sentence, 
| look at Webster’s nine definitions of the v. ¢.”—Aass. 
| Life Boat. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in In one vol. of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages. Published by 


communication with the Bureau. Charge for entering | 


name, $1. 





G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
| Sold by all Booksellers. 








to sell Trees, Vines, Flowers, etc. Ladies and Gentlemen 


An Agent wanted in every Town, 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser, 


ISSUED QUARTERLY FROM THE OFFICE OF 


“ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New-York. 


—-0 oe —_—— 


Thirty to forty pages of Horticultural reading matter. 

The only journal published quarterly which gives a general price list of horticultural stock, 
showing the cheapest place to purchase trees, etc. An excellent advertising medium. Fifty 
cents per annum, with any one of the following articles sent free to each subscriber : 

Grapes+Concord, Creveling, Catawba, Diana, H. Prolific, and Isabella. 

One dozen of any one variety of the following: Strawberries—Agriculturist, Brooklyn 
Scarlet, Downer’s Prolific, Early Scarlet, Fillmore, French’s Seedling, Green Prolific, Hovey, 
Hooker, Ida, McAvoy’s Superior, New-Jersey Scarlet, Russell’s Prolific, Triomphe de Gand, 
Trollope’s Victoria, and Wilson’s Albany. 

For $1 two copies of Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser, and one of the following: 
Grapes—Adirondac, Allen’s Hybrid, Delaware, Diana, Iona, (extra,) Israella, Ives, Norton’s 
Virginia, Rebecca, Rogers’s Hybrids, Scuppernong; one early Wilson or Kittatinny Black- 
berry ; one H. Perpetual or Moss Rose; four Tuberoses ; one Japan Lily; two Tulips or 
two Hyacinths. 





PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS. 


rst. It is every day being proved that, in all kinds of business, the producer and the 
salesman are in all respects distinct in their business, and that the consumer must sooner or 


later pay not only the first cost of the article, but also the cost of selling that article, whether 
sold direct by agents or on commission. 


2d. In my business the purchaser pays the commission direct to me, instead of the 
producer. 

3d. On my books every producer’s stock is entered free of charge, each article in its respective 
class, and consequently coming in direct competition with each other, thereby showing not only 
the amount of stock in market, but also where the cheapest may be obtained. 

4th. Nurserymen can in this way dispose of surplus stock at low rates, without injuring their 
own business in the future, or that of the trade, by thus advertising in their catalogues. 

sth. Although my books are always open to the public, producers’ names are not found there, 
they being represented by numbers as a protection to myself, and a benefit to those wishing to 
sell at low prices. 

6th. Persons ordering less than One Hundred Dollars’ worth will be charged retail prices, 
delivered free of expense, at my place of business. 

th. Any order to the amount of One Hundred Dollars, or over, will be considered whole- 

sale, and the purchaser given every advantage of the lowest wholesale price, whether he take 
one or one hundred of a kina; to which amount will be added the expense of packing, freight, 


and my commission of ten per cent. 
8th. With an experience of twelve years in Horticultural Trake, and my complete lists of 
stock, I think I may safely say that I can do better for my customers than they can for them- 


selves, especially in amounts of One Hundred Dollars or over in miscellaneous stock, which 
would elsewhere be sold at retail prices, 
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THE 


NORTHERN MONTHLY 
A MAGAZINE 


Devoted to general Literature. 



































Some of the best American Authors are Contributors to this Magazine, among whom 
are James Parton, William Wirt Sykes, Cortlandt Parker, James W. Wall, Fitz-Hugh 
Ludlow, Robert Dale Owen, William A. Whitehead, Thomas Dunn English, M. D., Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas, Mrs. Clementina Howarth, Edward Lees Glew, Frank W. Potter, 
Samuel Watkins-Tuttle, Miss Kate Huestis Crary, James M. Scovel, etc., ete, 

What the press says: | 


“Tt gives eminent promise of success. Its managers are evidently enthusiastic, and at the same time 
thoroughly alive to the requirements of the reading public. One proof of this is found in the admirable 
good sense evinced in securing the pen of Parton. It is likely to prove a vigorous competitor to the older 
and firmly-established periodicals which now monopolize the market.”"—New York Evening Gazette. 

“The NortHern Montucy is filled with real live magazine articles, which people will read because 
they are interested, instead of lumbering through as a matter of duty.”—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union. 

“It exhibits a degree of excellence worthy of imitation by older competitors for public favor. Its typo- 
graphical appearance does credit to American magazinedom.”—Philadelphia Age. 

, “In typographical appearance, the NorTHERN MonTHty will compare favorably with any of the stan- 

dard monthlies published, and the long list of contents, many of the articles from the pens of the ablest 
authors, proves conclusively that in its literary character it is all that can be desired. We predict for it a 
splendid success,” —Daily Free Press, Easton, Pa. 

“‘ The editorial department is ably managed, and to any one on the look out for a profitable entertaining 
monthly, we would commend this magazine.” —National Republican, Washington, D. C. 

“Tt has a niche to fill and fills it well.” —Portland (Maine) Press. 

“The NORTHERN MONTHLY certainly gives promise of a useful, and, we trust, successful career.”"— 
Fersey City Times. 

“ The staff of writers engaged for this magazine are of such standing and celebrity that there is no dan- 
ger of a falling off in the supply of good things presented monthly.”"—New Vork Sun. 

“ This periodical improves with every number, and its last issue is superior to any of its predecessors.”"— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 





“The last number is an admirable one, and the NorTHERN seems destined to do good service. The 
sketch of Horace Greeley is sharp, clear, and discriminating ; a picture which brings the subject mentally 
and physically before the reader. Mr. Parton’s paper is a plain, nervous, and knowing statement of facts. 
—New York Courier. 

“It is about the size and general appearance of the Knickerbocker Magazine, with the exception of the 
cover, which is all the more attractive for its lack of display, and reminds one of that model English 
periodical, the Fortnightly Review. Everything connected with the mechanical execution of the work is 
: y . . A y s 
first-class.”—Newark Courier. 

“Tt is an honest endeavor to encourage native literature, and eschews piracy and the pastepot.”— The 
Round Table, New York. 

“* Its typographical appearance indicates correct taste, and is therefore devoid of the clap-trap flourishes 
which denote flashy vulgarity. The contents are generally commendable, and the publication deserves to 
succeed.” —Union Sentinel, Trenton. 

“ We gladly extend to it the right hand of fellowship. It is printed in clear type, has a modest though 
attractive appearance, and, judging from the opening number, the matter is more than of sufficient excel- 
lence to insure for it a liberal measure of success. We wish the NoRTHERN MonTHy an unqualified and 
continuous success.’’—Bridgeton (N. F.) Chronicle. 

“The NoRTHERN MonTuty grows in excellence with every successive number. Its conductors evi- 
dently know what subjects interest the public and what writers are competent to discuss them.” —Chxistian 
Intelligencer. 


“‘ Displays talent and judgment in the articles and the selection.”"— Detroit Post. 
“It is rapidly taking a high stand.”—Paterson Press. 


“ This first-class literary magazine is an honest endeavor to encourage native literature, is entirely origi- i 
nal, well printed, and on good paper.”"—Plainfield Union. 


OFFICES OF PUBLICATION, 
37 Park Row, N.Y., and 248 Broad Street, Newark, N. Jd. 















STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


I. PRIMARY. Ill. COMMON SCHOOL. 
Il. INTELLECTUAL. IV. HIGH SCHOOL. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL (where only one Written Arithmetic is used). 


This Series presents the latest and most improved methods of teaching Arithmetic. 
A new chapter, on the MEetric System of Weights and Measures, prepared 
by H. A. Newron, Professor of Mathematics, Yale College, has been added to the 
Written Arithmetic. It is also published in a pamphlet form for those already sup- 
plied with Eaton’s Series. Single copies, 10 cts. Very liberal terms for introduction. 

These Arithmetics are used exclusively in the Public Schools of Boston, the States 
of CaLirorNIA and NEvaDA, and very extensively throughout New ENGLAND and the 
Wrst. They have lately been introduced to be used in the Public Schools of PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and recently adopted in SEVERAL HUNDRED CiTiEs and Towns in different parts 
of the country. 


Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic. 


Designed to indicate an outline of study, and to facilitate a thorough system of 
reviews. By J.G. Eaton. 15 cts. 


Questions on Geography. 
Adapted to any Text-book. Uniform with the above. 18 cts. 


The American Union Speaker. 
Containing Selections in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, for Recitation and Declama- 
tion. By Jonn D. Patierick, Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools. $2.50. 


“Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, has just got out an excellent Speaker, which promises 
to be a. great boon to the upper classes of schools.”—Eztract from the Report of Rev. 
James Fraser, on the Common School System of the United States, lately presented to the 
British Parliament, by command of Her Majesty. 


The Primary Union Speaker. peavrrrurty Jurusrraren. 


Containing the Choicest Selections in Prose and Poetry, for Primary Schools and 
Families. By Joun D. Pumsricsk, Author of American Union Speaker, &¢. 65 cts. 


Worcester’s Elements of History, Ancient and Modern. 


By J. E. Worcester, LL.D., author of Worcester’s x apes Dictionary. A new 
edition, brought down to the Present Time. Containing a full and accurate History of 
the Great Rebellion. $2.00. 


Recently adopted for exclusive use, as the Text-book on General History, for the Public 
Schools of the State of MARYLAND. 


The Boston Primary School Tablets. 


Ten Numbers. By Jonn D. Pamsricx. 85 cts. each. 


Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History. 


A new and revised edition. With additions by Dr. Jonn Ware. Illustrated with 
over fifty beautiful Engravings. $2.00. 

Specimen copies mailed for examination on receipt of half price. 

Copies of Eaton’s Arithmetics sent for examination, with reference to introduction, on 
receipt of 13 cts. for Prrmary, 20cts. for INTELLECTUAL, 45 cts. for Common ScHoot, 
60 cts. for Hien ScHoon, and 50cts. forGramMar Scuoou. Very liberal terms for 


first introduction. 
TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 
29 CORNHILL, Boston, 
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NEW—PRACTICAL—AT TRACTIVE. 


Ready August lst, 1867, 
THE ; 


| Analutical School Readers 


RICHARD EDWARDS, LLD., 
Presideut of the [Illinois State Normal University, 
J. RUSSELL WEBB, 


AvTHOR oF THE Normat Series aND Worp-Metnop. 


WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY THOMAS NAST 








Analytical First Reader, 80 pages, 16mo. Price 28c. 
Analytical Second Reader, 160 pages, 16mo. Price 50c. 
Analytical Third Reader, 256 pages,"16mo. Price 75c. 
Analytical Fourth Reader, 264 pages, 12mo. Price 90c. 
Analytical Fifth Reader, 360 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Analytical Sixth Reader, 494 pages, 12mo. Price $1.60. 
Half price for Examination. Very favorable terms for Introduction. 





After very careful preparation, the publishers have the satisfaction of announcing these Readers 
as ready for the examination of teachers and the use of schools. The series is the joint production 
of two of the best experienced educators that our country affords; and it is the result of no mere 
theory, but the system which it presents has been thoroughly and successfully tested in the school- 
room. The one idea, ever most prominent in its preparation, has been to secure such a system of 
training and such a variety of selections for practice, as should make intelligent, thinking, appreciative, 
and natural readers. ‘The following is a brief statement of some of the chief excellences of these Readers. 


1, Eminently Practical: Theory and Practice are so combined as to produce the very best 
course of study and vocal exercise for students and classes. 

2. Phonic Analysis: Ingenious and exhaustive treatise upon the elements of spoken language. 
The pupil is taught to have a clear perception of the various classes and properties of the elements of 
speech, and he is so trained, as to possess the power to utter distinctly and beautifully all the sounds 
and combinations of sounds that occur in our language. 

3. A few plain and philosophical Rules for emphasis, jnflection, modulation, expres 
sion, etc. The pupil is so taught to understand the correct rules for reading, that he embodies them 
in his practice as principles of his own, rather than as the arbitrary and blind directions of another. 

4. A thorough system of Thought-Analysis, applied to the selections for reading, by 
which the student is made to have a full appreciation of the facts descriptions, emotions, and senti- 
ments represented by the author, and by which the pupil at school is enabled to utter easily, correctly, 
and naturally the written thoughts of the best authors, as if they were his cwn. 

5. A greater variety of new, meritorious, and interesting selections than 
have ever before appeared in similar text-books. Very many of the selections are calculated to enchain 
the attention of the most careless pupil, while they convey much valuable instruction, and impress 
upon his mind important principles that are inestimable in the formation of character. 

6. Historical, Biographical, and Explanatory Notes, containing much valuable 
information, and adding interest to the subject of each lesson. 

7. A beautiful text, printed from new, sharp-cut type, and illustrated by original designs, 


specially executed by Tuomas Nast. The Illustrations are principally clear, outline delineations, full 
of character, and of pleasing effect. The artist having made use of but few lines, with striking con- 
trasts of light and shade, the cuts in these Readers furnish excellent copies for exercises in drawing. 

These books are already receiving most decided testimony to their great merit, from the most 
experienced and eminent educators ; and those teachers who have used the books first published, are 
commending them in the highest terms as fully sustaining the expectations raised by the well-known 
ability of their practical and accomplished authors. ; 

Specimen pages sent free on application. 


MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


EO. & C. W. SHERWOOD, Chicago. 





MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


SCHOOL DESK AND SETTEE, 


CONSTRUCTED ON “PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES.” 


(GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENT.) 
By far the best Desk ever made, Illustrated Circulars sent on application. 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 


SERV OoOD’s 


NEW PATENT INK WELLS FOR SCHOOLS. 








Fig. 1 represents top view of cover ; 2, top view of well without cover 8, bottom of cover ; 4, edge of cover; 
6, well complete ; 6, key to cover. The Ink Well (5) is inserted into desk through hole bored for the pores, 
80 that the flange rests on surface of desk, and is secured in place by screws in countersunk holes. Flange 
well has on its outer edge a lip, which alone rests on desk, leaving space within below interior part of flange. 
This space allows room in which pins projecting downward from lower side of cover may freely move. Pins 
nave heads (as seen in 4), and are first inserted through apertures large enough to admit them freely in flange 
of well (as in 2). From these apertutes extend, concentrically in opposite directions, curved slots, just wide 
enough to allow necks of pins to pass freely. Lower edges of these slots have slight inclination downward 
pai mee so that as cover is turned the heads of pins become wedged against inclined surfaces, and draw cover 
closely upon well, on which it fits tightly. -Cover is fastened by key (Fig. 6). 

This new well is simple, and while it tains the bined 1 of the best wells now in use, ff 
remedies the defects of all. ist. We have a neat and secure fastening for the cover, which can only be removed 
with the key, which should be kept by the teacher or janitor. 

2d. The well itself, after being fastened by two common screws, never need be removed. the glass lining 
only being removed for cleaning, which can be done by unscrewing the cap with the key. 

3d. It will not get out of order,—by its simplicity of arrangement there is no lining to corrode. It cannot 
burst and spill the ink, and cannot be removed and lost by the pupils. 

4th. It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 5th. It is econoraical, 


Price of Ink Wells per dozen, $3.50; Keys for same, no charge. 
HENRY M. SHERWOOD, 107 Monnoz Street, Cuicaco, IL. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., 430 Broome StReET, New York. 


They manufacture and sell Heavy Plain Glass Fonts or Ink Wells, per dozen, $1 203 
Japanned Covers for same, $1 20; Brass Covers, very neat and elegant, $1 25. 


HALLS GREAT GEOLOGICAL CHART, 


Size 6ft. Gin. by 5ft., finely engraved and superbly colored, 


Exhibits the order in which the snecessive strata of rocks are arranged, and the characteristic fossils which 
have mainly afforded the = to this arrangement. It gives the appearance that would be presented if a see- 
tion were made from the surface towards the centre of de earth, exposing the edges of the different layers, It 
is, in fact, such representation as may be seen in the banks of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in the high 
rocky cliffs of the lake or ocean shores, only it is much more extended. 


his beantiful chart was prepared by Professor Hall, that it might render a study so delightful in itself, 








and a, useful, more extensively introduced, and more easily understood, 
Only a limited number of these charts were preduced from the lithographic stones. The sutecribers have 
for sale a few of them, fresh and perfect. 


Price, Monnted on Cloth and Rolle: 18 00; Wholesale price, for Teachers..... ivonsshecd 12 00 
Key to Hall's Geological Clas aR er hee aoteacheeiacttesadesareeie ai aheias $ 100 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., 430 Broome Street, New Yor. 
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FORTY-EIGHT PIECES 


CHOICE NEW MUSIC, 


FOR $1.50. 





We would call the attention of those interested in Music to the 


United States Musical Review, 
A New Musical Monthly of 32 Pages. 
"THE UNITED STATES MUSICAL REVIEW will 


be, as its name indicates, a general Review of Musical 
Matters, embracing therein matters of interest from all quar- 
ters of the country, for which purpose we have engaged paid 
correspondents in the principal cities and at the same time 
furnishing a selection of CHOICE New’Music, by our best 
American writers, such as J. R. Thomas, Will S. Hays, Ch. 
Kinkel, E. Mack, Adrian P. Wyman, &c., and at such a low 
rate that even the poorest may sing, play, and be happy. It 
is by thus making it to the interest of every One who sings_or 
plays to SUBSCRIBE, in ORDER to-save money, that we 
hope to make the U. S. M. Review a source of pleasure and 
profit to our readers, and by the number of our subscribers 
realize a profit to ourselves. 


Each Number will contain Four Pieces of New Music. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR. SAMPLE COPIES 15 CTS. 


Address J, L. PETERS, 200 Broadway, New York. 


N. B.—A few first class advertisements sclicited. Our circulation is now Ten 
Thousand Monthly, and constantly increasing. Besides, it is preserved for the 
Music, and read by dozens of parties. 


EXTRACT PROM THE HOME JOURNAL. 

‘* What has long been needed has at length appeared, a Good Musical Fournal. The new publication under 
notice has a tasteful heading, is well printed and ** made up * in treble columns, on good paper, and consists of 
24 pages (since enlarged to 32) of the same size as Sheet Music. It is not only handsome in appearance, but és 
good and readable, It has all the musical news, criticism, and gossip one expects to find in such a paper; some 
weil written correspondence from the diff cities, a melange of miscellan:ous reading, and nine pages of firss 
class Music, which if purchased separately in sheet form, would cost nearly Two Dollars. The selection com- 
prises a lay, “* Katy McFerran," (a sweet [:ttle Ballad,) “* Mardin’s Blush Schottische,” by Ch. Kinkel. ‘The 
Mabel Waltz,” for Flute or Violin and Guitar, and a Quartette entitled ‘Good bye, but come again,” by the 
best lay writer in America, J. R. THOMAS, This last piece alone is worth three times the price of the papers, 
which sells for 15 cents per number or $1.50 per year.—Home Fournal. 


a ie a Sample Copy, also for one of our New Descriptive Catalogues of Musical 
J. L. PETERS, 200 Broadway, New York. 











SCARLETT'S INK VENT 


FOR 


Filling Ink Stands and Ink Wells. 


With this vent, a steady 
stream may be poured, and cut 
cf promptly. All ove:iflowing 
inkstands and wells, and drip- 
ping of ink upon clothing and 
furniture is thus avoided. 

The convenience of this in- 
vention will be appreciated by 
all who have had experience in 
filling inkstands in the old- 
fashioned way. The cork is 
made tapering, to fit the mouth 
of any ink-bottle. 





Price of each, 25 cents. Sent by Mail, 
prepaid, for 30 certs. 








THE PATENT BOOK-CARRIER, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


The damage which Schools Books receive in being car- 
ried to and fro between home and school is greater than 
the necessary wear and tear of the Books when in regu- 
laruse in the school room, The common book strap is a 
coavenience to the pupil in keeping the books together: 
butit is sadly destructive to the bindings. 

The cut represents Mr. Manchester's recent invention to 
obviate this difficulty. It finds great favor with teacher:, 
pupils and parents, and is proving a success. In the cut it 
is shown partly filled with Books and a Slate, Its con- 
straction is simpie. 


Price 50 cents each. Supplied by leading Booksellers. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
FOR 


WEDGWOOD'S GOVERNMENT 
Laws of the United States. 


A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
AND NATIONAL GOV- 


ERNMENTS. 


It contains THE LAW which every citizen should possess 
to enable him to discharge with intelligence and fidelity 
his duties to the State and to the Nation, and to conduct 
his private affairs with perfect safety to himself and justice 
to others. It has been submitted to the criticism ‘of the 
avlest jurists. who commend it and its objects most hearti- 
ly. A perusal of the table of contents and a single chap- 
ter will convince any intelligent voter of the need of the 
knowledge presented, 

If 18 STRICTLY a SUBSCRIPTION-BOOK. Reliable, active 
men and women, who wish to do gcod and make money, 
should canvass for this book. Some of our agents are 
making $100 a week, A circular, giving title-page, Ta- 
ble of Contents, Testimonials, and Specimen pages, with 
Agency documents, sent on appli ation, Terntory as- 
s.gned, and liberal inducements otfered. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C€0., Publishers, 


430 Brooms St. New York. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED 
OVER 3000 FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


10,000 Words and Meanings notin ether Dictionaries 
A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teach- 
er and professional man. hat Library is complete with- 
out the best English Dictonary ? 
* Superior, in most respects, to any other English Dic- 
tionary known to me.'"—Hon. George P. Marsh. 
“Tas New WensteR is glorious—it is perfect—it dis- 
tances and defies competition—it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.” —F, H. Raymond, LL. D., Prest. of Vassar Coll. 
** All young persons should have a standard Dictionary 
at their elbows. And while you are about it Ger THE 
BEst; that Dictionary is NoAH WeEDSTER’s—the great 
work unabridged. If you are too poor, save the amount 
from off your back to put it into your head.”"—Ph Fuurnal. 
“* Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which 
they may buy it. Every mechanic should put a recciving 
box in some conspicuous place in the house to catch the 
stray pennies for the like purpose. Lay it upon your table 
by the side of the Bible; it isa better expounder than 
many which claim to be expounders, It is'a great labor- 
saver: it has saved us time enough in one year's use to 
pay for itself; and that must be deemed good property 
which will clear itself in one year. If you have any doubt 
about the. precise meaning the word. clear in the last 
sentence, look at Webster's nine definitions of the v. t.” 
Massachuset:s Life Beat. 
In one vol. of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages. 
Published by G. &. C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Sold by all Booksellers. - 
This most valuable book will be presented 
to any person who will get up a club of fif~ 
teen subscriters for the Amer., Ed. Monthly, 
and remit us $20 for the same. * 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 





Manufacturers, 430 Broome St., N. Y. 


430 Broome St., New York 
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1866. MUSIC BOOKS 
TWO MAGAZINES FOR$280,, -FOR_scxoors 


PUBLISHED BY 
One for Yourself and one for your Children. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine, WM. HALL & SON, 


543 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
family reading, and too well known to the public to re- | 


quire special description. In the January number Miss een 
Vircinia F, TownsEnp will begin a new serial Story, 

and the author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” a | Vocal Class Book. 
new series of TEMPERANCE TALEs. } . 

RMS.—$2 a year; three copies, $5; four co-| By H. D. MUNSON, consisting of Songs, Duetts, 
pies, $6 ; eight copies, and one to getter-up of club, $12; | Hymn Tunes, Chorusses, Glees, etc., designed for 
fifteen copies, and one to getter-up of club, $20. Sflen- | Singing Classes, Schools, Social Circle, etc., etc’ 
did Premiums. Sample copies, 15 cents. Price 60 cents. 


| Institute Chorus Book. 


TH E CHILDR EN’S HOUR, Collection of popular and pleasing Vocal Pieces, ar- 


Of elegant literature, art, and fashion ; designed for | 








' anged for Class Singing, by FRANCIS H. 
A Magazine for the Little Ones. BROWN. Pri 73) 


Its pages are filled with articles by the most gifted | 
writers for children. Its appearance is as beautiful as | By JANE SLOMAN. Gems of celebrated com- 
the finest typography and the best artists in the country | sers, arranged for the use of Female Seminaries. 
can make it. rice $1.50. 

HOLIDAY NUMBER !—The January num- 
ber of “ The Children’s Hour” will be the most ele- | Venite 
gant and attractive number of a juvenile magazine ever | ? 
published. It will be ready by first December. 

TER MS.—$1.25 a year. Five copies for $5. Ten 
copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 

a? Sample numbers, 10 cents. ‘ TT. 

G2" Agents wanted in all parts of the country, with | (> A lideral discount to Schools and Seminaries 
whom very liberal terms will be made. | for SHEET MUSIC AND BOOKS. 


Both Magazines for $2.50 a Year? | Address 


Meet T. S. ARTHUR & SON, WILLIAM HALL & SON, 
809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. | ___ 643: Broadway, N. Y. 


1 8 6 & ~ How To Ger Just Published ! | 
A uate ctncynws seve HOME BOOK KEEPING 


AN EASY, PLEASANT, AND CERTAIN WAY. 


The publishers of “ ARTHUR’S HOME MAGA- satan 
ZINE,” and that elegant and attractive periodical 


A new collection of Chants, for the Episcopal Ser- 
vice, Musical Societies, and the Social Circle. By 


VIRGIL C. TAYLOR. Price 85 cents. 














“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” edited by T.S.| USE OF SCHOOLS. 
ArtTuur, make the following exceedingly liberal offers ; ? 1 
For fifty subscribers to “‘The Home Magazine,” | Designed to teach the method of keeping simple 
Gaps $2: eek Cay ee ae a WILCOX & GIBBS, | 
a N, ora HOWE SEWING 
MACHINE, worth $55, manufacturers’ cash price. HOME ACCOUNTS, 
For seventy-five subscribers to ‘*The Children’s | 
Hour,” (terms $1.25 a year), they will send one of the AS REQUIRED BY 
above machines. . 
For forty “ Children’s Hour,” and twenty “Home F ARMERS M ECHAN ICS LADIES 
Magazine,” they will send a machine as above. » a ’ ’ ’ 
he subscribers need not all be sent at one time, nor 


AND THOSE OF 
from the same office. ein alte 
Specimen numbers of Home Magazine, 15 cts. an : 
Specimen numbers of Children’s Hour, 10 cents.” Cir- Limited Business. 
culars accompany them, giving full particulars, and con- 
taining ponienete and very atuneere premium offers. BY 
The Home Magazine is too well known to require 
— mention, and the Children’s Hour is pronounced LAFAYETTE 0. LOOMIS, A.M, M.D, 
the purest, most beautiful and attractive juvenile maga- Oblong 8vo. 24 pp. Paper, price 25 cents. 


zine published in this or any other country. 
In almost any populous neighborhood, or town of 


moderate size, enough subseribers to get. a machine can J. W. SOHERMERHORN & c0., 


easily be obtained. 
Address TT, S. ARTHUR & SON, PUBLISHERS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 430 Broome Street, New York. 















Rwer’s Composrrion. Parer. 


The Teacher who has a sincere desire to improve his pupils in “‘ Good. English,” will have an invaluable aid in Mr. 
Rider’s method of correcting compositions. Under the old plan the teacher passes weary and almost profitless hours 
writing out corrections which may not be understood by the pupil, even if he take the trouble to read them. 

The principle embodied in Rider’s Composition Paper is, that the pupil and not the teacher shall correet the composi- 
tion. At the head of the page is a table of usages, rules, and laws which are liable to be neglected, each appropriately 
Bumbered or lettered. The work of the teacher is to underline or bracket the faulty words, and place in the margin a 
symbol which shall direct the pupil to the proper item in the table. Then the pupil can, at his leisure, examine and 
analyze the principle violated, and make necessary corrections. Thus he inevitably becomes technically and thoroughly 
familiar with the requirements of the English Language. 

As a time-saving invention for the teacher it is most important, besides reducing composition to a scientific method. 

The tables are neatly printed at the head of letter-paper, properly ruled with blue and red lines. 

First Series isi ded for such begi in the Art of Composition as may be careless in penmanship, in spell- 
ing, in the use of capitals, etc., etc. Its proper use will prevent the pupil from falling into habits of indifference to the 
scores of little faults, which are easy to acquire but difficult to mend. 

Second Series reviews the greater points of the first and attends to selection of words, grammatical construction, 
formation of sent phing, condensing, etc.,etc. 

Third Series, without forgetting the errors corrected in the first and second, has reference to Rhetorical correct- 
ness and eleg and the ivation of the very best style of finished English Composition, 


PRICE, PER QUIRE, BY EXPRESS......... cents. |SPECIMEN SHEET, BY MAIL, PREPAID. 5 cents, 


CLEVELAND’S STANDARD SERIES. 
I. A Compendium of English Literature, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, FROM SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE 10 WILLIAM 
COWPER.—776 pages. 


II. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 


EMBRACING THE CHIEF DECEASED AND LIVING AUTHORS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—778 pages. 


Irl. A Compendium of American Literature, 


UPON THE SAME PLAN, EMBRACING THE CHIEF DECEASED AND LIVING. WRITERS OF 
OUR COUNTRY.—78 pages. 


Iv. A Compendium of Classical Literature, 


coms OF CHOICE EXTRACTS, TRANSLATED FROM THE BEST GREEK AND posas A as 
TH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. ACCOUNTS OF THEIR WORKS, ETC., ETC. 


Parr I—Greek; from Homer to Longinus, PART IL—Latin: from Maueas te: to Boithiua, 


V. The Poetical Works of John Milton, Wits ms Lirz; 


rae a DISSERTATIONS ON EACH POEM; NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY; AN IN- 
EX TO SUBJECTS OF PARADISE LOST ; AND VERBAL INDEX TO ALL THE POEMS.—638 pages. 


VI. Hymns for Schools, Wirn Appropriate SELEcTIONS FROM 
SCRIPTURE, AND TUNES SUITED TO THE METRES OF THE EYMNS.—270 pages. 18mo. 

The Hymns in this collection, one adapted to each day of the year, have been‘carefully selected by Professor Cleveland. 
Most of them bee! familiar, and ‘will be loved ond eu ea as long as the English Teapecie cndaren ie won edly a he 
Song old tunes, easy to be sung, in literary merit and poetic excellence it is the 

t selection of Sacred Lyrics extaut. 


ea ba pe = recommended by the first scholars and educators of our land, and are used extensively in our high 
schools and co 

Besides school Sditions of the first five works, others are published upon finer paper, and bound in various styles of 
beauty, for the Household Library. ae 4 





























PRICES. — Retail. Wholesale. 

COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ...... 2... .sccssccccccccscsccccteccsccces pognced seis $2 50 $2 10 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF NINETEENTH CENTURY.. ov -. 250 210 
COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE............ gee -, 28 210 
,OMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE .................... is . 250 210 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. (Notes and Index.) ... ........... . 250 = 210 
Above 5 vols. bound in mor. cloth, extra. For ' i Household Library. Per hg A Je ++ 300 2 2 
| ~ — » £50 350 

° - rere vee £38 32 

HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS. with TUNES donabde L Lodontocngdpatievacnasncces <n ane scepgceu cqadncane oo, 60 


We will supply teachers at the Wholesale Prices. Copies by mail, postage at retail, They are withc ut rivals. 
We introduce them at wholesale prices only. r paid, . . i 





FISCHER’S NEW LATIN BOOK—Part I. 


This book revolutionizes the study of Latin. It presents a New method. It does not claim to up a ** Royal 
road to learning,” nor will it yield a perfect kaowledge of Latin in “‘six easy lessons ;” but it will aid the pupil to ac- 
quire the Latin SLaghege by the most natural method possible, ‘‘ short of yore by spoken in the Forum, or at the baths 
ef Ancient. Rome.” It is highly commenced by Fog A of the best teachers and sc! 

Retail Price, $1.25. Wholesale Price, $1. For examination, prepaid, by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome St., N.Y. 
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THE BASIS OF TIC : 
BEING A NEW AND COMPLETE “TABLE-BOOK,” 


GIVING— 


I. Apprrion, SuBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, AND DIvIsIoN TABLES, ARRANGED ON 

A NEw AND SmwPLE Pxian.—Il. Smuvece Fractions (To TWELFTH), FRACTION- 

AL EQUIVALENTS, AND MixepD NumsBers.—III. Decrman FRActTIons (TO 
THOUSANDTHS).—1V. TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (BOTH 
OLD AND METRIC SYSTEMS), WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES RE- 
QUIRING THE Aciual Use of Measures. 

The author believes that a book for beginners should contain RESULTS, not PROCESSES. Leav- 

ing the latter for each teacher to determine for himself, he has given only the fundamental facts of arith- 


metic. When theee are memorized, a sure fonndation will have been laid for the ready comprehension 
of the principles of arithmetic. The work is adapted to any series. 


Price 20 cents. Sent postpaid on recetpt of the money. 





A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN, TEACHERS, STU- 
DENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, AND ALL WHO ARE PREPARING 
FOR BUSINESS LIFE. 


{T IS HIGHLY COMMENDED BY EMINENT MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
INSTRUCTORS AND OTHERS. 


CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BUSINESS MANUAL, 


Contaiming the best methods of Calculation in use among business men, many of them now published 
for the first time; Forms of Business Papers, accompanied by explanations of their nature and use: 
numerous useful Commercial Tables, and much Valuable Business Information. Rapid Methods of 
Addition, Multiplication, Balancing, etc. ; new and improved methods of averaging accounts ; Explan- 
ations of Stock Quotations, Terms and Operations; Foreign Exchange and Importations; U.S. and 
Foreign Coins, Weights and Measures; the Cental System; the Metric System; Particulars of U. 8. 
National Debt; Description of U. 8. Bonds; their value at Foreign Quotations, etc., etc. Book Ac- 
counts ; Payments; Legal Tender and Limitations of Action; Agency; Contracts; Calculations used 
in particular branches of Business ; Dealings with Banks ; Detecting Counterfeits ; Promissory Notes ; 
Indorsements; Acceptances; Certificates; Mercantile Letters; Marking Goods; Gold and Currency 
Table; Sterling Exchange Tables ; Importer’s Advance Table ; Stock Interest Table, Life Interest and 
Annuity Tables, etc., etc. 


The value of such a book is inestimable. The knowledge contained in it is required 
every day in business life, and is of the most practical and authentic character. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, I2mo, and printed on good paper. $1.25 
Will be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


BAILEY’S ALGHBRA. 


The student cannot find the beginning of any science too easy. In Algebra the beginner must learn 
a peculiar language, determine new principles, and accustom himself to a new mode of reasoning. 
Hence, Bailey’s Algebra is diffuse in explanations, and is so clear that a pupil of twelve, familiar with 
the principles of arithmetic, can understand it, even without the aid of a teacher. 

The following principles are observed: To introduce only what properly belongs to an elementary 
work ; to adhere strictly to a methodical arrangement; to introduce every new principle distinctly by 
iteelf, that the learner may encounter but one culty at a time; to deduce the rules from practical ex- 
ercises, and to state them distinctly and in form; to give a great variety of qnestions for practice under 
each rule ; to solve or fully explain all questions which involve a new ocr wm or the new application 
ofa principle; to show the reason of every step, without perplexing the learner with abstruse demon- 
strations ; to illustrate the nature of Algebraic calculations, and their correctness, by a frequent refer- 
enee to numbers ; and, finally, to advance from simple to difficult problems in such manner as may fully 
exercise the powers of the learner without discouraging him. 


IT CONTAINS AS MUCH ALGEBRA AS MOST LEARNERS REQUIRE. 
Specimen for examination will be sent, postpaid, for 75 cents, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


420 Broome St., New Work. 
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Watson’s Hand-Book of Gymnastics. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED. 


One vol., Svo, tinted paper, with Beautiful Illustrations, from Original Designs, 
and Musi: to accompany the exercises. Elegantly 
printed and bound. 


Part First--Under “ Vocal Gymnastics,” presents a prehensive and practical Treatise om Respiration, Pho- 
betics, and Elocution. The examples for illustrations, both in prose and verse, are the choicest gems of English and 
American literature. Spirited poems in octosyllabic verse—narrative, descriptive, and lyric ; national odes, and battle 
pieces are introduced, with pea fe toa bination of Poetic Recitation with Calisthenics and Gymnastics, 
thus dering this a pl i ‘y Reader for advanced classes in public and private schools, and a superior 
Manual of Elocution and Oratory for individuals and families. 

Part Second—Under “ Calisthenics,” exhibits the most extended and varied course of exercises, without the 
aid of apparatus, ever published. NINETEEN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANO-FORTE MUSIC are in- 
troduced, affording a sufficient variety, both for Calisthenics and Gymnastics. This part of the work will enable 
teachers to give physical culture its due prominence in primary instruction, and afford an inexhaustible supply of 
pleasing, healthful, and invigorating games and exercises for the parlor and the narsery. 

Part Third—“ Gymnastics,” presents more exercises for Wands, Dumb-bells, Indian Clubs, and Hand-rings, 
than all other books. While the single exercises, for each piece of apparatus, are sufficiently numerous and varied to 
secure the requisite simultaneous activity of the mental and physical powers, and call into play all the muscles of the 
body, their classification is so perfect that, instead of interfering with, they mutually support and recommend each 
other. This is a complete gymnastic drill-book, with words of command and classes of movements systematically ar- 
ranged, embracing all necessary exercises for the lungs, voice, organs of speech, joints, sinews, and muscles. It 1s 
adapted to schools and families, individuals and classes. The wooD-cuTs are and 11 

Price, postpaid, by mail, $2.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
480 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 


Dur {ay punastic [APPARATUS 


Is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Clubs are usually made of maple, 
beech, or birch ; Wands, of white ash ; Hand-rings, of cherry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls ; No. 3 for women and youth ;. No.4 
for men. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 6) cents ; of Nos, 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings. No. 1 is for boys and girls ; No. 2, for men and women. Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs—four of long clubs, and four of short ones. Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and 
youth ; Nos. 3and4for men. Price of Clubs, per pair, $1.75 to $6. 

The Wand has eight plain, equal faces. It is seven-eighths inch thick for men and women, and three-fourths inch 
for boys and girls. Price 30 cents ; with metallic balls, 75 cents. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. Manufacturers, 


t 430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 























Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics 


Contains a complete course of physical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. It has all needful dire¢tions, rules, and expla- 
nations, with sections on phonetics and respiration. The exercises are arranged in accordance with well-known princi- 
ples of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. They have been thoroughly tested, securing the happiest results. These ex- 
ercises, practised habitually and energetically, cannot fail to yield grace, agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as well as ro- 
bust health and power of endurance, Almost any school-room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. For those who 
use the piano to enliven the exercises, there is music, prepared by the best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated ; is printed on superior paper, and bound in best style. A reviewer writes : “This is 
the most elaborate and satisfa 'y attempt yet made to apply practically to ed ional purposes the great truths of 
physiology, relating to physical cnlture az‘ ‘raining. To those in authority it is a positive duty to_promote the circula- 
tion of this book by every means in their power. All who have the physical welfare of the human race at heart, and un- 
derstand how powerless the intellect is to contend against the burden of a feeble frame, are equally interested in ite 
teachi and ble, each in his own sphere, however ‘small it be, for the q of neg ig them.”’ 
Copies for examination shied on receipt of $1.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C0., Publishers, 


430 Broome St., New Work. 
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ARTICLES FOR EVERY.SCHOOL. 





AL)S TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 500 Certificates, Checks, Cards, ete .........+0--eeeeseeeees $13 
(They save time of Record-Keeping, and reduce “ Rewards” to perfect System.) 


BLACK-BOARDS, with perfect slate surface, neatly framed : 


No. : Size 2 feet by 8 feet .....ecs.-cecveeee $350 No.4. Size ry feet by 4} feet ......00+ sscsee 9 50 
2. ‘* 2 feet Dy 3} feet ...........ccece 5B 5. 4 feet by 5 feet ......65 -.. -aeee 12 00 
“ 3 feet me DN nkedwcocensettalas 700 ee | size to order, per square foot .... ..... 5 
} ae sizes in black-walnut frames, COMET, us, oc ns oe ct ake dak cane oxces 


100 
SpuericaL Biack-Boarps, for Mathematical Geography, etc.—See “ Special Geographical List.” 
BLACK-BOARD RUBBERS: 
No. 0. Sheep-skin, nek dus, perdozen.... 2 2 No. 3. Lamb-skin, fine long bleached wool 5 00 
> 


+ regular size, ‘ 3 00 4. Brussels, NEW and neat ............ 5 00 

- longer wool, better finish 4 00 5. CHAMOIS-SKIN, patented,very superior 6 00 
BLACK-BO ARD SUPPORT—Hammond’s. Complete and substantial, each ................006 6 00 
BOOK-CARRIERS—Manchester’s. For boys and girls, very popular, each .................s0e0s 50 
Large size, sufficient for containing largest school atlas . .. 60 

CALL-BELLS, for Teachers’ Desks, varied styles, silvered................ceseeececeececes $1 2% to3 50 
CLOCKS, for School-rooms, Duplex movement, plack-walnut, Very SUperiOr 2... .k. cc cece ee eeee 15 00 


Drop octagon, PS SD 0 NA SS WEEE LS OAR fA RE RET 9 00 
COMPOSITION-PAPER—“ An Educational Novelty”—3 Nos. es 
CRAYONS—“ Eureka.” Dustless and economical (somewhat } a per 100 
Chalk from Waltham, per gross, 40 cts. Colored, per gross 
CRAYON-HOLDER. Just invented and foxnexc COB dedad cédeab--0-- 
CROQUET. Complete set, and book, in x—excellent style for schools 
= = Cheaper style 


CODRBOOP Dre: TMA ana We eer oso den cainaccthGcsccksc.ce .-cccccccsecccter ns : 


DESKS. New American Scuoot Desk anp SerreE—‘on Physiological Principles.” (See 
Illustrated Circular.) 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS—Dumb-bells, Rings, Clubs, Wands, etc. : 








Dums-BELLs.—Nos. 1 and 2. For boys and girls, per pair .............-ececcseccecsesaccececs 60 
No. 3. For ladies an gem per pair, % cts. No.4. For men, per pair...... 5 
Hanv-Rines.—No. 1, For boys and girls, per pair, 75 cts. No. 2, Formen and women, per b= vi] 
INDIAN CLUBs.—Fonr sizes short clubs, and four of Tome: ‘Per petri... eee $1 %5 to 6 00 
Wanps.—Eight plain equal faces, each, 30 cts. Same, with metallic balls, each .............. vhs) 
GLOBES, a all kinds and sizes. See ‘ Special Geographical List.” 
INK-WELLS—Sherwood’s. Iron, lined with glass, patent locking cover, doz ...............0.. 3 50 
Britannia, lined with I a onda Ban chur Fad idiens ds hs dopédaccenvaeage 3 00 
pom glass veer tee te Ayer as aS S ¢ Pf PS ee eee ace 10 
apanned iron covers, for same, per dozen...... 2.2.60... cece cece ec ccccncce cece 99 
INKE- VENTS—Semlett's Patent, for filling Ink-wells, etc., each ............ 0. ccc ccc ccecccccccnccs 3 
“KINDER GARTEN BLOCKS,” with patterns, per box ..............ccccccccccccccccccecceeces 150 
MEDALS—for rewards, silvered, new and appropriate designs, each ..............cccceececceeee 25 
MICROSCOPES, Te Fie, i. Simple, brass mounted, adjustable magnifier, for Botany, Ge- 
, etc 50 
a ‘ompound, for minute or mounted objects, in box, pli d gl 
MOTTOES (20), for School- -room Walls, on fine card-boards, pana Prenat © 4 
MULTIPLICATION WALL-CARDS, 20 inches by 26 inches vis} 
NUMERAL FRAMES, superior style, 100 balls 1% 
150 
“ OBJECT-TEACHING BLOCKS"—€2 Forms and Solids, in box .........sesseee neeen bepewebean’ 3 3 


SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER, self-sharpening, very simple........ccscccceccccccecccccccccccce 10 


a - a LI — Ofangers 's), for making an enduring and unrivalled State Sur- 
ACE On O or new ards and w er nat one quart 
SLATED UBBERS’ convenient and economical, . . pe peepee ae — : s 


SPELLING- STICKS, or ‘“‘ Word-making” Sticks ¢ for : Sete, idle 
Fonts of letters and figures, on card- WP GET UMENT ii asus Jo lcdscdactsddamaae. oacnd4 cue 

SENTENCE-STICKS, for Primarians “to build up sentences” : 
Sets of small words, on card-board, for same 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., Manufacturers, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 
And sold generally by School-Furnishing Houses. 
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EurenalLravrSLATING 


(MfuncErR's InvENTION. J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., MANUFACTURERS.) 
Makes a Surface which Rivals the Best Wall Slates. 


It is perfectly Black; never Crumbles; always remains Hard and Smooth. 


It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall, and is invaluable in renovating old wooden 
Blackboards. Its DURABILITY is proved by twelve years’ severe use in some of the best Schools in New 
England and New York. The Surface seems to improve with use and age. 

y Teacher, by observing ‘‘ Directions,” can apply it, making perfect slate surface, unrivalled in 
, smoothness, and durability. 


PRICE : QUARTS, $3.00 ; Pryts, $1.75. 5 p.c. discount on 5 gals. ; 10 p.c. on 10 gals. 

One quart will cover 100 sq. ft. Hence it makes a cHEaP Blackboard. For old Boards one y 
enou te New surface — twocoats or more. It is put up in tin cans, and safely sent b; 

Cc TION.—The Evreka Liquip Siatine is the OrternaL Liquid Slating—the frst Ligu 
Blackboard ever offered for sale. Its great success has called out several imitations; but none ¢ - 
produce the perfectly smooth, enduring, dead-black surface of the EuREKa. It 18 POSITIVELY THE ONLY 
SLATE SURFACE WHICH WILL NOT GLAZE. 

Prominent Educators almost everywhere can speak for EcREKA SLaTING; and we will warrant it. 


Testimony for the EUREKA SLATING. 


The Eureka Liquid Slating will always give satisfaction when property 
. gon HN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. aaa Schools, Boston, Mass, 
We have used Eureka Slating on our blackboards since 1864; I do not hesitate to say that they ae 
superior to the best stone slates. C. G. CLARK, Master Bigelow Grammar School, 3. Boston, Mass. 
I have used it nine years, and it seems to improve. From my own experience I think it will last 
FIFTY YEARS. E. ROBBINS, Principal. New Haven, Conn., April 1866, 
Superintendent's Ofte, aoe Y., June 21, 1866. 
It gives excellent satisfaction ; I can wr nothing better. Ww. NFORTH, Supt. Schools. 
Your Eureka Slating is a appli tea it to old blackboards. They are like stone 
slate. RW: ILLIS, Principal Alexander Institute, White Plains, N. Y. 
Office Superi wrocesy Py Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1867. 
“ Eureka Ligurp SLATING” covers over ootee th thousand feet of our blackboards, at a cost of about 
$1,000. Weare well paid. It is far superior to anything which I know. ANSON SMYTH. 
Eureka Siatine is on blackboards in my school. They are hard, do not réflect the light, and are 
smoother than natural slate. A.J. RICKOFF, Principal, Cin ti, Ohio, 





I have used it ten years. It is slate color, smooth, and never becomes fone 
O. 8. COOK, pal No, 2, Dayton, Ohio, 


Chicago, Il, March 10, 1966. 
For fifteen years I have used blackboards of every sort, those made of wood, and wall coated with 
various preparations. I have tried query slate. For three years I have used boards and plaster wall, 
coated with “ Eureka Slating,” and have fone same p maberee to any other su 
O J. HOWE, Bin Dept., Chicago University. 
aa Commercial C SS THN MAY ay 3, 1864. 
We find “ Eureka Slating’’ surface equal to the best stone slates. (HO. A , Prest. 
National Business College, Chicago, May 25, 1966. 
We have used it in our four College buildings, on com prcenserdy walls and on old boards. It exceeds our 
hopes in fineness and durability. MAN, LL.D., President; D. K. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Indianapolis Female Institute, Ind., Mange a : 
For four years we have used Eureka Slating, with complete satisfaction,—on wood, 
and hard finvsh. I prefer it to real slate, because the surface is as good, — a or an ese my 
surface to any extent. ES, President, 
t. Joseph, Ming Aug. 98 1865. 
It is easily applied, and makes.a-beautiful and perfect blackboarti 8 E. B. ¥, 
Supt. Pub. Schools, 


Minnesota State Normal School, Winona, March 13, 1866. 
Our blackboards are of “‘ Eureka Slating.” It leaves nothing to be desired. It is equal to best Ver- 
mont and Lehigh slates, besides being cheaper. I commend it ‘to the teachers of the Northwest. 
WM. F. PHELPS, Principal. 
Besides above, we can refer to thousands of the most intelligent teachers and school-officers in the land. 





EUREKA SLATED BLACKBOARDS, READY MADE. 
Of these unrivalled Boards we always have, with neat white wood frames, these sizes: 
1—size 2 ay i saad noneeiel oa: omy _ ft. +. a SRSA YM $9.50; 


lew ee oe ree per sq. ft. 
sizes in black walnut ewe, each board extra, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


420 Broome St., New Work. 
And sold generally by School-Furnishing Houses. 
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- ““There could be no greater comfort in a family than a Grover & Baker Sewing ™ 4 
Machine. I have used one for the last nine or ten years, and I think it is decidedly the best i a2 

Z, family Sewing Machine. It requires more skill to work other machines tian the Grover & iP ° 
/ Baker.’’— Testimony of Mrs, Alice B. Whipple, wife of the Rev, Dr. Whipple, Secretary American Missionary \H 
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HIRST PREMIUM 
ing both threads direct from the spools. \ 


\ELASTIGC STITCH 


Sew 


\ 
Perfection and Simplicity of 


» fastening of seams by hand and no waste of thread. \ 





/Wide range of application without change of adjustment. \ 


sides doing all kind 


& $63 
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The seam ret 


3 
“4 I have had several years’ experience with a Grover & Baker Machine, which has given me great satisfaction. Its chief merit is that ae 
ee “makes a strong elastic st 1; itis very easily kept in order, and without much fatigue, which I think us a yery great recommendation. Iam 
a not very familiar with any o r machine, except a Wheeler & Wilson, which I have had. I think the Grover & Daker Machine is —_ easily page - 
at e to get out of order. I prefer the Grover & Baker, decidedly.”—Test ny of Mrs, Dr. Watts, of New York, before the Commissioner of Patents, 
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A. H. ANDREWS c CO., 
SCHOOL -FURNISHERS, CHICAGO, 
Having greatly increased their facilities for supplying 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


By erecting in Chicago the largest manufactory in the country for that purpose, would respectfally call [the 
attention of parties desiring such to their extensive assortment of 
SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS, 


Many of which are new in design, and which, for quality, finish, and durability, are unsurpassed by any, 
East or West. Our 


NEW ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION DESK WITH HINGE SEAT 


is a material improvement on the ordinary Combination style, being the only desk manufactured in America 
capable of adjustment in seat and back separately, thus adapting a single seat to Primary or High School use. 
te Also OFFICE DESKS ofall styles, Cherry or Black Walnut, made to order. 


HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING FOR BLACKBOARDS, 


The first and best ever manufactured. After a ten years’ trial it sustains its reputation. Put up in tin cans, 
which are sent safely by express to all parts of the United States, and EVERY CAN WARRANTED. Pinta, 
Quarts, Half-Gallons, and Gallons. 


~~ ae 











EXCLUSIVE SALE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES OF THE 


HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


As perfected and mannfactured by Dwieut HotBroox, Esq., embracing Giobes, Tellurians, Forms and 
Solids, etc., etc., and every thit.g desirable for illustration in schools of all grades. Among the many edu- 
cators who have recommended in particular the HoLpRooK APPARATUS might be mentioned the Hon, Henry 
Barnard, Newton Bateman, John D. Philbrick, etc. 





WESTERN PUBLISHERS OF 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


These maps are used throughout the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and more general 
than any others in the Western States. They represent the very latest changes in boundary, are better an 
more widely known than any other series in America. 





PUBLISHERS OF 


n/ ~ . 
CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES: 
I. CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Engravings Retail price, 60 cts. 
Il. CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, embellished with upward of 50 engravings 80 cts. 
DI. CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. A System of Modern Geography—Physical, Political, and 
Descriptive—with Maps corresponding with, or exercises from, ‘‘ Mitchell's Outline Wall Maps,” 
and Illustrated by uver One Hundred Engravings, prepared expressly for this work ........+.+.+++-$1.60, 
(= Special terms for first introduction. 
woo a BO ey ees 8 cs. Se er re Price per set, 50 cents. 
The advantages of Map-Drawing are offered in its most easy and simple form im the use of these Plates, 





CHARTS AND TABLETS OF ALL KINDS. 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOL TABLETS (exclusive Western sale). 
PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S WRITING TABLETS. 
COLTON’S COLORED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 
SCOFIELD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 


With various Mountings. 
Diagram of the Human Eye—Something New. 
2” Descriptive Circulars and Mustrated Catalogues, with Price List, furnished om application. ae 
A. H. ANDREWS &€& C@O., 
Crosby’s Opera House, 63 Washington-street, CHICACO. 
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MICROSCOPES. 


Tuz demands of modern culture, by compelling closer attention to the 
study of the Natural Sciences, make a Zens as necessary to a student’s 
outit as a pen or a pencil. 

The student of Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and, in short, of any of the 
Natural Sciences, has, constant need of a magnifier of lower or higher 
power, according to his advancement and skill in manipulation. Those 
shown in the cuts haye been selected as most useful and convenient for 
beginners. These instruments are of German manufacture, and have a first- 
class reputation in Europe and in this country. They are simple enough to 
be easily managed by the young, and yet are by no means foys. They can- 

not be compared with the worthless “ dollar microscopes” largely advertised. 

{ No. 1 is a simple. magnifier, with two. lenses, strongly mounted in 

| a brass. It has a power of ten diameters or one 
hundred areas. It is used in examining flowers, 
seeds, insects, fossils, and all objects of consider- 
able size. The focus is readily adjusted by a 
screw, and can, be adapted to the irregularities 
of the object. Tt is useful to business men in ex- 
amining, bank-notes and currency. 


7} 


Price in Paper Box $1.50. 


By Mail, prepaid, $1.75. 


No. 1.—Half size. 

Neo. 2 is a Compound Microscope, of simple and strong construction. 
Its power is fifty diameters, or two thousand five hundred 
areas, magnifying enough for all ordinary studies. It is 
used in examining minute plants and animalcula, cell 
structures, or small objects, whether mounted or un- 
mounted. Accompanying this instrument are glass slides 
for ‘holding liquids, or whatever is to*be examined, and 
pliers for examining minute objects. It is well made of 
burnished brass, and put.up. in a neat, wooden box. 

Price 95). By Mail, prepaid, $5.75. 
Mounted objects of superior class per dozen, $2. 
“A good microscope is a most appropriate teacher's gift.” 


Eureka Slated Blackboards, Ready Made. 


Of these unrivalled Boards we have, in neat light frames, these sizes : 


$3.50 |. 4—tize 3} ft. x 44 ft 
6.25 | 5—“ 4ft. x5 
Any size to order, per sq, ft ... 


Same sizes in black-walnut frames, each board extra 


No. 2.—One-fourth size. j. W. SCHERMERHORN & 60. 
. 4380 Broome St., New York. 
Ge” Send for our List of “ Articles for Every School.” 
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Basis OF ARITHMETIC, 


BEING A NEW AND COMPLETE “ TABLE-BOOK,” 


GIVING— 


I Aprrrion, Susrraction, MULTIPLICATION, AND Drviston TABLES, ARRANGED ON 
A NEw AND SrwPLe Pian.—IL. Sorete Fractions (To TWELFTHS), FRACTION- 
AL EQUIVALENTS, AND Mrxep Noumpers.—IlI. Deca FRacTIons (To 
THOUSANDTHS).—IV. TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (BOTH 








I 
OLD AND METRIC SYSTEMS), WITH PRACTICAL EXERCISES RE- netic: 
QUIRING THE Aciual Use of Measures. Ame 
The author believes that a book for beginners should. contain RESULTS, not PROCESSES, Leay- ete 
ing the latter for each teacher to determine for himself. he has given only the fundamental facts of arith- thus 
metic. When these are :acmorizec, a sure foundation will have been laid for the ready comprehension Man 
of the principles of arithmetic. The work is adapted to any series. ] 
Price 20 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of the money. pcr 
' J teacl 
* : 
A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK FOR BUSINESS MEN, TEACHERS, STU, y. plea 
DENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, AND ALL WHO ARE PREPARING 4 than 
FOR BUSINESS LIFE. mars 
IT IS HIGHLY COMMENDED BY EMINENT MERCHANTS, BANKERS, othe 
INSTRUCTORS AND OTHERS. ae 
THE 
AND ? 
BUSINESS MANUAL, 
Containing the best methods of Calcnlation in use among business men, many of them now published } 
for the first time ; Forms of Business Papers, accompanied by explanations of their nature and use: 
numerous usefal Commercial Tables; and much Valuable Business Information. Rapid Methods of . 
Addition, Multiplication, Balancing, etc. ; new and improved methods of averaging accounts ; Explan- 
ations of Stock Quotations, Terms and Operations; Foreign Hechange and Importations; U.S. and Is 
Foreign Coins, Weights and Measures; the Cental System; the Metric System; Particulars of U. 8. be 
National Debt; Description of U. S. Bonds; their value at Foreign Quotations, etc., etc. Book Ac- 
counts; Payments; Legal Tender and Limitations of Action; Agency; Contracts; Calenlations used , 
in a branches of Business ; Dealings with Banks ; Detecting Counterfeits ; 'Promisso Notes ; for 
Indorsements ; Acceptances; Certificates ; Mercantile Letters; Marking Goods ; Gold and mcy 


Table; Sterling Exchange Tables ; Importer’s Advance Table ; Stock Interest Table, Life Interest and 
Annuity Tables, etc., etc. 


The value of such a book is inestimable. The knowledge contained in it is required 
every day in business life, and is of the most practical and authentic character. fe 


Handsomely bound in cloth, ]2mo, and printed on good paper. $1.25 
Will be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of the price, 


BAILEY’S ALGEBRA. 


The student cannot find the beginning of science too.easy. In bra the beginner fhnst learn 
a peculiar language, determine new principles. and accustom himeelf to a new mode of reasoning. 
Hence, Bailey's bra is diffuse in explanations, and is so clear that a. pupil of twelve, familiar wi 
the principles of arithmetic, can understand it, even without the aid of a teacher. 

e following principles are observed: To introduce only what properly belongs to an edementary 
work ;. to adhere strictly to a methodical mt; to.intreduce every new principle distinctly by 
itself, that the learner may encounter bat one difficulty at a time; to deduee the rules from practical ex- 
ercises, and to state them distinctly and in form; to ales aapent variety of questions for practice under 
each rule; to solve or fully explain all qnestions which involve a new principle, or the new application 
of a pri ; to show the reason of every step, without perplexing the learner with abstruse demon- 
strations; to itustrate the nature of Algebraic calculations, and their correctness, by a frequent refer- 
enee to numbers; and, finally, to advance from simple to difficult problems in such mannér as may fully 
exercise the. powers of the learner without discouraging him. i 


IT CONTAINS AS MUCH ALGEBRA AS MOST LEARNERS REQUIRE. 
Specimen for ¢xantination will be sent, postpaid, for 75 cents, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome, St. New Work. . 
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Watson’s Hand-Book of Gymnastics. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED. 


One vol., Svo, tinted paper, with Beautiful Illustrations, from Original Designs, 





ON . 
and Musi; te accompany the exercises. Elegantly 
\ printed and bound. 
Part First—Under “ Vocal Gymnastics,” predents a prehensive and practical Treatise on Respiration, Phe- 
netics, and Elocution. The examples for illustrations, both in prose and verse, are the choicest gems of English and 
American literature. Spirited poems in octosyllabic verse—narrative, descriptive, and lyric ; national odes, and battle 
aY- pieces are introduced, with special reference to a combination of Poetic Recitation with Calisthenics and Gymnastics, 
th- thus rendering this a complete Elocutionary Reader for advanced;classes in public and private schools, and a superior 
on Manual of Elocution and Oratory for individuals and families. 


Part Second—Under “ Calisthenics,” exhibits the most extended and varied course of exercises, without the 
aid of apparatus, ever published. NINETEEN PIECES OF APPROPRIATE PIANO-FORTE MUSIC are in- 
troduced, affording a sufficient variety, both for Calisthenics and Gymnastics. This part of the work will enable 
teachers to give physical culture its due prominence in primary instruction, and afford an inexhaustible supply of 
Tf 3 pleasing, healthfal, and invigorating games and exercises for the parlor and the nursery. 
ye Part Third—“ Gymnastics,” presents more exercises for Wands, Dunib-bells, Indian Clubs, and Hand-rings, 
than all otber books. While the single exercises, for each piece of apparatus, are sufficiently numerous and varied to 
secure the requisite simultaneous activity of the mental and physical powers, and call into play all the muscles of the 
body, their classification is so perfect that, instead of interfering with, they mutually support and recommend ‘each ‘ 
8, other. This fs'a complete gymnastie drill-book, with words of command and classes of movements systematically ar- 4 
ranged, embracing all necessary exercises for the lungs, voice, organs of speech, joints, sinews, and muscies. It is 
adapted to schools and families, individuals and classes. The woop-cuts are numerous and excellent. 
Price, postpaid, by mail, $2.00. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 





ee Dur Y MNASTIC [APPARATUS 
f d y 
1- ' 
: Is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Cinbs are usnally made of maple, i 
* beech, or birch ; Wands, of white ash ; Hand-rings, of cherry, birch, or mahogany. 
d There are four sizes of Dumb-bells. Nos. 1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls ; No. 3 for women and youth ; No. 4 
: for men. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 cents ; of Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 
y Two sizes of Hand-rings. No. 1 is for boysiand girls ; No. 2, for men and women. Per pair, 75 cents. 
d There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs—four of long clubs, and four of short ones. Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and 

youth ; Nos. 3and4for men. Price of Clubs, per pair, $1.75 to $5. 
l The Wand has eight plain, equal faces. | It is seven-eighths inch thick for men and women, and three-fourths inch 

for boys and girls. Price 30 cents ; with metallic balls, 75 cents. 
> 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 





, Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics 


7 Contains a complete course of physical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. It has all needful directions, rales, and expla- 
nations, with sections on phonetics and respiration. The exercises are arranged in accordance with well-known princi- 
ples of anatomy, physiology, ard hygiene. They have been thoroughly tested, securing the happiest results. These ex- 


a hahi * 





: ercises, p Ps ry, catinot fail to yield grace, agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as well as ro- 
bust health and power of endurance. Almost any school-room or parlor will suffice for the exercices. For those whe 
ase the piano to enliven the exercises, there is music, prepared by the best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated ; is printed on superior paper, and bound in best style. A reviewer writes : “This is 
the most elab and satisfi y attempt yet made to apply practically to ed ional purposes the great truths of 
physiology. relating to physical cniture az ‘raining. To those in authority it is a positive duty to promote the circula- 
tion of this book by every means in their power. All who have the physical welfare of the human race at heart, and un- 
deretand how powerless the intellect is to contend agairist the burden of a feeble framo, are equally interested in ite 

hi and ble, each in his own spheré, however small it ‘be; for the consequences of neglecting them.” 
Copies for examination madhns om receipt of $1.00. 


‘ . J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome St., New Work. 
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Opsect’ ‘Tkacutne \Arps. 





NvuMERAL FRAMES, OF SUPERIOR STYLE. 
No. 1-has 100 balls. ssi... PURI. econ s base eens Price, $1 25 
No. 2has144 “ ....s..... o:e-d69 Sitaetwee bb sla? 1 50 





CuBE ROOT BLOCK, 
ee NN tin cinnieeanenns seinen iene ‘aay kel Price, 75 
5 


Sent prepaid by mail, letter postage................. “ $12 
This is an accurately dissected block, and is an indispensable aid in illustrating the Rule cf Cube 


Root. It should be in the hands of every teacher who attempts to instruct a pupil in that ra 
a 


usually troublesome part of Arithmetic. 





Forms AND SOLIDS, COMPLETE SET: 


CONSISTING OF SIXTY-TWO PIECES, 


Two each of the Plain Figures and one each of the Solids. 
Each is Stamped with its Number in the List. 





1. Equilateral Triangle. 19. Quadrant. 
2. Isosceles do. 20. Sector. 
8. Right-angled do. 21. Segment. 
4. do. do. 22. Crescent. 
5. Obtuse-angled do. 23. Ellipse. 
6. Square. 24. Oval. 
7. Parallelogram. 25. Spherical-triangle. 
8. Rhomb. 26. Kite. 
9. Rhomboid. 27. Cube. 
10. Trapezoid. 28. Sphere. 
11. Trapezium. 29. Hemisphere. 
12. Pentagon. 30. Spheroid. 
13. Hexagon. 31. Cylinder. 
14. Heptagon. 32. Prism, (Square.) 
15. Octagon. 33. do. (Triangular.} 
16. Cirele. 84. Pyramid, (Square.) 
17. Ring. 85. do, . (Triangular. . 
18. Semicircle. 36. Cone. 
PRICE, IN WOOD BOX, BY EXPRESS ,.......600. ccscieciecces $3 25 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 
430 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
Also for sale by 
§.H. BANCROFT & CU., San Francisco, California, 
SPEAKMAN & PROCTOR, 6 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ill. 
J.P,.MORTON & CO., Louisville, Kentucky. 
MALLON & FRIERSON, Savannah, Georgia, 
J.W.BOND & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

WOODMAN & HAMMETT, 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mase, . 
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CMAS. SCRIBNER & CO’S. 
EDUCATIONAL TEX TBooKks | 


GUYOT’S. GEOGRAPHIES. 


Tue PvsuisHers are gratified at being able to state that an Intermediate 
Geography has just been added to Prof. Guyor's popular series of Text-books, 
which now comprises :-— 


I.—Primary ; or, Introduction to the Study of 


GEOGRAPHY.—One quarto volume, with over 100 elegant Illustrations. 


II.—The Intermediate Geography. 

In one quarto volume, elegantly Illustrated, containing forty-five Maps, of 
which twelve are full-paged maps, engraved in the highest style of the art, 
colored politically and physically, embracing colored diagrams for the con- 
struction of the maps of each Continent, and also colored diagrams, with full 
instructions for drawing the maps of the separate States of the United States, 


III.—Common Schoo! Geography. 

In one royal quarto volume, with numerous Illustrations, containing twenty- 
three Maps, of which five are double page maps, engraved in the highest 
sty'e of the art, colored pulitically and physically, embracing also diagrams 
for the construction of maps of each Continent. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Teachers desiring to examine these Text-Books can procure them of the Pub- 
lishers at the following prices:—The Primary, 75 cents; The Common Sonoor 
Groarapny, $1.50; The InrerMepiate Grocrapny, $1; or the three books will 
be sent together to Teachers for $3. 


f@9~ Pamphlets containing testimonials from instruetors who have practically 
tested Prof. Guyot’s Geographical Text-Books, will be sent to any address. 


RRA 


Felter’s Popular School Arithmetics. 


This series of Arithmetics is more perfectly graded and more truly analytic ; 
it teaches the pupil self-reliance more effectively than any other series, and at 
the same time contains five times as many examples for practice. The scries con- 
tains the following books: — 





Felter’s First. Lessons in Numbers (Illustrated), for pupils commencing the 
stady of Numbers. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, mental and written, with and without answers. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic (revised edition), with and without answers. 

Felter’s Practical Arithmetic (follows the Primary), with answers. 

Felter’s Commercial Arithmetic. 

Felter's University Arithmetic (in preparation). 

Felter’s Intellectual Arithmetic (in press). 

Teachers’ Manual of Arithmetic—prepared expressly for the use of Teachers, 
and contains the best methods of oral, class, and individual instraction. 


[-2F~ ‘To Teacters.—Copies of these Arithmetics will be sent to Teachers by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of 30 cents eaeh for “ Intermediate,” * Commercial, 
and * Practical,” and 15 cents each for the ** First Lessons,” ‘ Primary,” ‘In- 
tellectual,” and “ Manual.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK,. 
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LITTELD’S LIVING AGE. 


A MAGAZINE’ PUBLISHED EVERY \SATURDAY, 
Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, 


graphical, and Political Information, gathered from the.entire body of 
English Periodical literature, and forming four hayidsome volumes 
every year, of immediate interest and solid permanent value. 


Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Bio. 


aa 


Extracts from Notices: 


‘From the late President of the United States, Fohn | 
Quincy Adams. 

*“OF all. the periodicals’ devoted ‘to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and this country, | 
‘Tue Livinc Ac& has appeared to me the most use- 
ful.”’ 

From N. P. Willis. 

“** Tenderloin,’ ‘foie gras,’ are*phrases, we believe, | 
which éxpress the one most exquisite morsel. By the ! 
selection of these from the foreign Reviews—the most 
exquisite morsel from each—our friend Littell makes | 


up his dish of Lrvinc Acs. And it tastesso. We re- | © 


commend it to all epicures of reading.” 


From the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867. 

“* Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now 
in the field, to choose, 1 should’ certainly choose ThE 
Livinc AGE. Nor is there in any library that 
1 know of so much instructive and entertaining reading 
in the same number of volumes.”’ 


From the New York Times. 





“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the 


selection of articles are above all*praige,, because they | 


have never been equalled.” 





From the Springfield, Mass., Republican. | 
“We can do those among our readers who love | 
sound and pure literature no better service than by re- | 
ferring them to this sterling weekly. It is decidedly the ; 
best magazine ot the class published in the United 
States, if not in the world.” 


From the New York Independent. 

“No one can.read, from week to, week, the selec, 
tions brouglit beforedhimy ih Tue Eivinc Ack, without 
becoming conscious ef a quickening of his own facul- 
ties, and an enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
private libraries; of course, can now secure the back 
volumes, sets of which are limited and costly. But 
public libraries in towns and villages ought, if possible, 
to be furnished with,such a treasury of good reading ; 
and individuals may begin as subscribers for ‘the new 
seriés, and thus keep pace in future with the age in 
which they live.” 


From the Syracuse, N. V., Fournal, 1867. 
“The cheapest and most satisfactory magazine 


which finds its way to,our table. It is a favorite every- 
where.” 


From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and Register, Fune 
30; 1867. 

“* Of all the periodicals ever issued in America, pro- 
bably none has ever taken so strong a hold upon the 
affections and interest of the more cuitivated class ‘of 
people, none has done so much to elevate the tone of 
public taste, none has contributed so much genuine én- 
joyment. to, its thousands of readers, as LiTTELL’s 
iwviee AcE.” 


From the Chicago Fournal of Commerce, Fuly 4, 1867. 
“We esteem it above all price.” 








From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 


“Flere is no’other publication Which gives its read- 
ers $0 much of the best quality of the leading English 


| Magazines and reviews.” 


Front the Illinois State Fournal, Atig. 3, 1867. 
“Tt has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. The 
ablest. essays, the ‘most entertaining stories, the * -<st 
poetry of the English language, are here gathered to- 
ther.” 


From the Richmond Whig, Fune 1, 1567. 

“Tf a man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, 
andread nothingielse, he would. be.wéll informed on all 
= subjects in the general fieléf of human know- 

ige.”” 


From the Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Fune 15, 1867. 


** The best reprint of foreign literatare issued in this 
country.’’ 


From the Clawrch\Union, New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 

“Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford 
its readers an entertaining vesweme of the best current 
European magazine literature, and so complete as to 
satisfy them of their having. no need to resort to its 
origmal sources. In this regard, we deem it the best 
issue of its kind extant.” 


From the Boston Fournal. 

“ The weekly issues of THe Livinc Acs make four 
octavo volumes, of about eight hundred pages each, 
yearly ; and we venture torsay that fewwolumes pub- 
lishédvin’ this cotintry coriprise So great ah amount and 
variety of-good reading matter of permanent value.’’ 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

“No better prosent can be made for the enjoyment 
of a family circle through the year than a year’s sub- 
scription to Litteit’s Livinc Ace. is always 
well filled with instructive articles on science, philoso- 
phy, theology ‘from the reviews, stories by the most 

opular writers from the magazines, choice poems, brief 
Picgeaptiies, aud a selection of tid-bits of the most en- 
tertaining character; The bound volumes for the past 
year (1866) are among the most valuable books on our 
shelves.’’ 


From the New York Home Fournal, Fune 12, 1867. 

“Littsyy’s Livinc Acr, long distinguished as a 
pioneer in the republication of the choicest foreign 
periodical literature, still holds the foremost rank among 
works of its class, Its standard of selections is a high 
one, and its contents are not only of interest at the pre- 
sent moment, but possess, an, enduring value.. Its re- 
presentation of the foreign field of periodical fiterature 
is ample and réhensive ; and it combines the taste- 
ful and erudite, the romantic and practical, the social 
and scholarly, the grave and gay, with a skill which is 
nowhere, surpassed, and which is admirably suited to 
please the cultivated reader.” 








Published EVERY SATURDAY, at $3 a year, FREE OF POSTAGE, by 
J(BITTELL & GAY,)/30 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Ripar’s Compesrrion Parsr. 


The Teacher who has a sincere desire to improve his pupils in “Good English,” will have an invaluable aid in Mr. 
Rider s method of correcting compositions. Under the old plan the teacher passes weary and almost profitless hours 
teritis g out corrections which may not be understood by the pupil, even if he take the trouble to read them. 

The principle embodied in Rider’s Composition Paper is, that the pupil and not the teacher shall correct the compet 
tion. »At the head of the page is a table of nsages, rules, and laws which are liable to be neg d, each app ‘ 
numbered or lettered. The work of the teacher is to underline or bracket the faulty words, and place in the margin © 
symbol which shall direct the pupil to the proper item in the table. Then the pupil can, at his leisure, examine anc 
analyze the principle violated, and make necessary corrections. Thus he iuevitably becomes technically and th ghly 
familiar with the requirements of the English Language. 

As a time-saving invention for the teacher it is most important, besides reducing position to a scientific method. 

The tables are neatly printed at the head of letter-paper, properly ruled with blue and red lines. 

First Series isi dea for such begi s in the Art of Composition as may be eareless in penmanship, in spell- 
ing, in the use of capitals, etc., etc. Its proper use will prevent the pupil from falling into hubits of indifference to the 
scores of little faults, which are easy to acquire but difficult to mend. 

Second Series reviews the greater points of the jirst and attends to selection of words, grammatical construction, 
formation of sentences, paragraphing, condensing, etc.,ete. 

Third Series, without forgetting the errors corrected in the first and second, has reference to Rhetorical correot- 
ness anc el and the cultivation of the very best style of finished English Composition. 

PRICE, PER QUIRE, BY EXPRESS........ *0 cents. | SPECIMEN SHEET, BY MAIL, PREPAID. 5 cents. 


CLEVELAND’S STANDARD SERIES. 
I. A Compendium of English Literature, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY were itmnn T16 poe =— MANDEVILLE *r0 WILLIAM 


It. English Literature ‘of the Nineteenth Century, 


EMBRACING THE CHIEF DECEASED AND LIVING AUTHORS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—778 pages. 


Ilr. A Compendium of American Literature, 


UPON THE SAME PLAN, eae COUNTRY 1 eee AND LIVING” WRITERS OF 


IV. A Compendium of Classical Literature, 
oe OF CHOICE EXTRACTS, TRANSLATED FROM THE BEST GREEK AND — A apa 
TH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ACCOUNTS OF THEIR WORKS. ETC., ETC. 
PART I.—Greek: from Homer to Longinus, PART IL—Latin; from Plautus to 5 to Betthis 


V. The Fpatical Works of John Milton, Wirs unis Lirz; 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS ON EACH POEM: NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY; AN IN- 
DEX TO SUBJECTS OF PARADISE LOST; AND VERBAL INDEX TO ALL THE POEMS.—638 pages. 


VI. Hymns for Schools, Wirn Arrropriate SeLections From 
‘SCRIPTURE, AND TUNES SUITED TO THE METRES OF THE HYMNS.—270 pages. 18mo. 
The Hymns in this eollection,.one adapted to each day of the year, have been carefully selected by Professor Cl 
Most of = are familiar, and will be loved and sung as long as the English language endures. He uses only a few 
000 old tunes, easy to be sang, and favorites with all denominatious, In titerar 'y merit aud poetic excellence it is the 
best selection of Sacred Lyrics extant. 


These books are recommended by the first scholars and educators of our land, and are used extensively in our high 
scheols and colleges. 

Besides school editions of the first five works, others are published upon finer paper, and bound in various styles of 
beauty, for the Household Library. 


« 



























PRICES. Retail. Wholesale. 

COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURG ..... 2... 22. cc cccccccccccccsccccsecccecsccoces 50 $2 10 
ENG a, Leese atURe OF NINETEENTH CRMEORE.« 250 210 
c ENDIUM -OF AMERIGAN -LITERATURE........... 250 210 
cc SNDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATU RE aetpeostuuiee 2 50 210 
POETIC AL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON... (Notes and Index.) 250 = 210 
Above 5 vols. bound i in mor, cloth, extra. For ' ” Huusehold ‘Liveary.> Per vol . 3 00 225 
pall colt extra. nh 450 350 

fe “half mor. extra. 7 9 secee £38 325 
HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS, with ET Cilcstad cetedades dedmithingladeteaccas cae: Lanstanasneyecsa 1% 6 
We will supply teactiers at the Wholesale Prices. Copies by wedi, postage paid, at retail. They « are withcv¢ rivals. 


We introduce them at wholesale prices only. 
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FISCHER’S NEW LATIN PRM eS I, 


This heok revolutionizes the study of Latin, It nts a New pothed., im te 4-np @ j Reors 
road tolearning,” thor will i¢ Wd ‘nye Md niperfect Knowledge of Latin in “six easy lessons er Aree ty aid the be ao. 
quire the Latin language by-the most natural meth ible, ‘* short ey it spoken in the Forum, or at the bathe 
s Ancient Rome.” _ It is highly commenced by some Pf th the best teachers and scholars. 

Retail a Ww holesale Prices $). For examinatién, prepaid, by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN ‘& CO,,; 430 Broome St., N.Y. 
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ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 





4IDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 500 Certificates, Checks, Cards, ete .................. ... $13 
(They save time of Record-Keeping, and "reduce * Rewards” to perfect System. yi 


BLACK-BOARDS, with perfect slate surface, neatly framed : 

No. 1. Size 2 feet by 3 feet .............0s.0- $350 No, . Size ot feet by 4} feet .......... pas 
Ee eee o 63 “* 4 feet by 5 feet 
5° “STC Vy € OSt oon. i ccc ec eves 700 Any ee to order, per square foot 
Same sizes in black-walnnt frames, each board extra ..........0.00 fede cle cece cee eees 

NPHERICAL BLACK- eocmert for Mathematical Geography, etc.—See ** Special Geographical List. ” 

BLACK-BOARD RUBB 

No. . Sheep-skin, mae om perdozen.... 200 No.3. Lamb-skin, fine long bleached wool 5 

regular size, ‘* 3 00 4. Brussels, NEW and neat ............ 
longer wool, better finish’ 4'00 5, CHAMOIS-SKIN, gery et, 

BLAGK: BO. ARD SUP ORT—Hammond's. Complete and substantial, eac 


7 

- 

— 
— we 


Aan 
$ $8388 s3885 


LBOOK-CARRIERS—Manchester's. Po boys and girls, very popular, Cach.........4-+0-esnneee * 
Large size, sufficient for containing largest school atlas . 


CALL-BELLS, for Teachers’ Desks, varied styles, Silvered..w cere. --.eececcceccccceeeeves $1 25 to 
CLOCKS, a School rooms, Duplex movement, black-walnut, very are 


a3 
ye) 


3 
5 
rop om A Rea O a FO ee Ls AO Bh e ESSENSE 9 
composiTiGh (PAPER An Educational. Novelty”—3 Nos.. r quire 
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YONS—“ Eurecka.”* Dustless and economical (somewhat like alc), oo giana’ ei eee 
Chalk from Waltham, per gross, 40 cts. Colored, per gross 
CRAYON-HOLDER. Just invented and 


a ' 

CROQUET. | Complete set, and book, in box--excellent style for 7 ana ts SR 
Cheaper style % 

CUBE-ROOT BLOCK, In neat paper box 


DESKS. Gee American ScHoot Desk anD SETTEE—“‘ on Physiological Principles.” (See 
Tilustrated Circular.) 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS—Dumb-bvells, Clubs, Wands, etc.; 
Dums-BeLis.—Nos. 1 and 2. For boys and tn? . oo codices, Godt 0 
No. 3. For ladies a outh, per pair, 75 cts... No.4. For ‘meny per pair...... Kf) 
Hanv-Rines.—No. 1. For boys and girls, per pair, 75 cts. No.2. Formen andwomen, per pair 5 
INDIAN CLuBs.—Fougr sizes short ¢ ubs, and four of long, tS hye kL IIS pia $1 75. to 6.0 
Wanps.—Kight plain equal faces, each, 20.cts. Same. with metallit balls,'each ...... 
GLOBES, all kinds and sizes. See “ Special Geographical List " 


INK-WELLS—Sherwood's. Iron, lined with glass, patent locking cover, doz . 
Britannia, lined with — POrwemen IRI RBI STOR oes deseee 
Heavy glass sockets, periozem ..«..+...--.. 
Japanned iron covers. for same, perdozen..... 056.066. -4068 S O00 Ba due Pee eee soos 

INK-VENTS—Scarlett’s Patent, for filling Ink-wells, etc., each . , 


“ KINDER GARTEN BLOCKS,” with patterns, per box ..... ah ath « op tiga 6oenn ee ietetne 
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MEDALS—for rewards, silvered, new and appropriate designs, each 


MICROSCOPES. Sigg mend No. 1. Simple, brass mounted, adjustabie magnifier, for Botany, Ge- 
he og 


— 


2 Compound: for minute or mounted objects, ti box, pliers and glasses. “3 
MOTTOES (20), pe gobs -room Walls, on fine card-boards, in packet . 
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“ OBJECT-TEACHING BLOCKS"—62 Forms and Solids, in box ..... § 00 0 eohenied cidbge shuedeocens 
SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER, self-sharpening, very simple... ....0...0.0.ssceccccsecesdeccsoves 


SEATING, “ EUREKA LIQUID” (Munger’s), for making an enduring and unrivalled Stats Sur- 


E on old or new boards and wall, per peg (one quart covers about 100 square feet) 
SLATED LEAVES, convenient and economical, per 100 .......-s0-sseegeccececenseeccqececoes 


SLATE RUBBERS, to erase without water.—No. 1. Per 100, $3. No. 2. Larger dapeh ides +n * 


SPELLING-STICKS, or “ Word-making™ Sticks for Primarians, each 
Fonts of letters and figures, on card-board, for same...... 
SENTENCESTI Shctte, ans“*to build up eagnceyy 
Sets Of sniall words, on card board, for Same ....... o PRbCRSECLeds Condbec cease ercede 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manufacturers, 


430 Broome St., New York. 


And sold generally by School-Furnishing Houses. 
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PHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF R 








Tae NW Book 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


"VIITLED, 


Qn Bota Sipes of THe Sea: 


A Story of the @mmonwealth and the Restoration. 








A Sequel to the “‘Draytons and the Davenants.” 


{ Volume, {2mo., $1.75. 
ublished from the Author’s Copy. 
Uniform with the other Volumes of the ‘Cotta Books.’’ 
saalistintinitse ss 

HE two Families of “The Drayton’s and the Davenants,” as indicated 

in the title, are in this Volume as in the preceding, made the warp of the 

story into which is- woven the history of a most eventful period. Open- 

ing with the tragic scenes of the execution of Charles I., we have pre- 

sented in the highly dramatic style of the author—the establishment of 

the Commonwealth under Cromwell, its brilliant career, the death of 

the Proteétor, the restoration of the Monarchy, and the forcible emigra- 
tion to. America. of prominent actors in its previous overthrow. The book is 
strongly marked by the peculiar characteristics of the author which have made 
her “ Cotta Family” one of the most widely read and popular books of the times. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Published by M. W. DODD, New York. 








WORKS OF THE “COTTA FAMILY” SERIES. 

CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- ON BotH SIDES OF THE SEA. 

CoTTA FAMILY. I2mo.,, . 1.50 12mo., . - : ; Shas Ey 4 > 
THE Earty DAWN. I2mo., . 1.50 | THE DAYTONS AND THE DAVEN- 
DIARY OF Kitty TREVYLYAN, 1.50 | ANTS, . - - F 

WINEFRED BERTRAM AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED IN, . $1.95 

“ From no books in our knowledge can we catch the spirit of the times thev represent so 
thoroughiy, as from the Volumes of the ‘Cotta Family’ Scries,”—St. P, REVIEW. 

“ Young and old alike should read the entire set of Mrs. Charles’ Works, if they would be 
refreshed in the purest waters of Christianity.” 

ies Oa rece 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

MARY, THE HANDMAID OF THE THE SonG WITHOUT WorDs, 

LorD. 16mo., . : ; Ses For Children, Tllustrated, . 1.00 

POEMS. 16mo., ; k ‘ ‘ ! . * 1.75 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
5 volumes, beautifully printed and bound. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF | THe Fatr GOSPELLER. 16mo., 


| 


Mary PowWELL, .. : - be cloth, flexible, . Migete vs" oy 1 
CHERRY AND VIOLET, 1.50 and1.15 | HoOUSEHOLDOF SIR THOS. Mork, 1.50 
JACQUES BONNEVAL, A TALE OF THE HUGUENOTS, ° - 41.00 


Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 
M. W. DODD, Puvustisuer, 
506. Broadway, New York. 





